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PREFACE. 


Among the most highly polished nations, whether 
of ancient or of modern times, a knowledge of 
Latin Prosody has ever been regarded as a quali- 
>s^fication indispensable to every one claiming the 
^^^reputation of a classical scholar. And, consider- 
the intimate connection subsisting between the 
'^^knowledge of a learned language, — particularly 
^of one so marvellously metrical as the Latin, — 
f and that of its Prosody, this cannot seem strange : 
'Xbecause without the latter the former is in some 
•^^degree unattainable, or at least imperfect. 

With the single exception of the Greek, probably 
^"^no language in the world can boast a versification 
^approximating that of the stately Roman. In 
'^beauty, sweetness, and melody, it is unrivalled; 
in the admirable ' arrangement of its vowels and 
^ consonants, it is the perfection of art ; while the 
harmonious and ever-varying recurrence of long 
and short syllables (in strict accordance with the 
nicest principles of music) has rendered Latin 
verse, for more than two thousand years, the 
purest standard of rhythmical and poetic excel- 
lence. To the most casual observer, then, it must 
be evident that a knowledge of the Prosody regu- 
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lating the accentuation as well as the pronuncia- 
tion of this rich, majestic, and mellifluous tongue 
is, with the classical scholar, not merely a matter 
of choice, but of necessity. 

No one certainly can pretend to fully under- 
stand a language which he cannot correctly read ; 
but no one can read the sonorous and musical lan- 
guage of ancient Rome without a thorough ac- 
quaintance with its Prosody ; it thence follows 
that a knowledge of the latter is indispensable to 
a proper understanding of the former, yet how 
many are found among those calling themselves 
classical scholars, who can scarcely read a page 
in Virgil or Horace, much less of Homer, without 
perpetrating as many Prosodial blunders as there 
are lines — yea, words — in the page! Why is 
this? Why of all countries in the world should 
the 'United States, with the reputation of possess- 
ing the greatest number of colleges in proportion 
to the population, suffer the imputation of produc- 
ing the worst Prosodians ? Because in the United 
States, of all countries of the world, the Prosody 
of the learned languages has not received the 
attention which its importance demanded, or the 
more finished classical studies of other countries 
required of either professors or students. Another 
cause consequent on this, the general incompe- 
tence of teachers to impart a proper knowledge of 
its rules or their application, has probably proved 
more injurious to this branch of classical literature 
than any other, in numberless instances amount- 
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ing to its partial neglect or even total desuetude ; 
for men too often affect to despise or undervalue 
what they cannot appreciate or do not understand. 
From these and various other causes,^ not forget- 
ting that too operative, utilitarian, cui bono prin- 
ciple, which bears so powerful a sway over all 
studies and pursuits on this side of the Atlantic, 
the cultivation of this elegant acquirement has 
never received a due share of encouragement in 
the United States. 

With the exception of two treatises by Professor 
Anthon, there has been no work deserving of the 
name published in this country. One of these, 
however, was little more than a republication of 
the well-known work written in Latin by the 
learned Jesuit Alvarez, with a translation of the 
rules and some few trifling corrections and im- 
provements; the other, if not a more useful, is a 
far more elaborate production, every way creditable 
to Professor Anthon’s high reputation as a pro- 
found scholar and an accomplished Prosodian. 

But to the compiler as well as to many other 
classical teachers, this latter, although a work of 
great merit and laborious research, has always 
appeared defective in two great essentials; viz., 
comprehensive brevity and educational permanency^ 
both in its details and mode of teaching, (i) In 
“comprehensive brevity” — a quality indispen- 
sable to all elementary works — the rules and 
examples are divided, broken up, and scattered 

^ Enumerated in the course of the work. 
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into portions so far apart that before the pupil 
has arrived at the end of the rule and examples, 
the commencement is not unfrequently forgotten ; 
(2) in ‘^educational permanency” — a quality of 
paramount necessity to the pupil — the mode 
adopted of giving the rules in English only, and 
in isolated paragraphs or sentences, often too 
loosely paraphrased, is not calculated to leave a 
permanent impression on the memory, which re- 
quires the objects presented for its retention, in a 
form more tangible as well as more impressible. 

Here the superiority of Latin Rules is manifest, 
presenting within the shortest space, in regular 
Hexameter verse, and in form calculated to leave 
an indelible impression on the mind of the learfzer, 
all that is requisite for the clear understanding of 
each rule and its various exceptions. 

To attempt in any other way to teach Latin 
Prosody soundly, and with a view to permanent 
retention, must, in the vast majority of cases, ever 
prove abortive ; and in the course of the compiler’s 
experience, for more than twenty years as a teacher 
of classics, as well in Europe as in America, he 
has never met a good Prosodian, who had not 
been taught in this manner — by rules brief but 
comprehensive, written in Latin Hexameter verse, 
with (or without) a translation in the vernacular. 

In the compilation of the present work, the 
author has taken care to adapt it to either method, 
— that of teaching Latin Prosody by Latin rules 
only or by English, — whereas the translation ap- 
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pended to each rule will suit the purpose of those 
who may prefer the latter ; so that the advocates 
of either can adopt that of his choice, or, follow- 
ing the crede-experto advice of the compiler, make 
use of both united. 

The plan of the work is, nevertheless, different 
from any hitherto published, and, as it is believed, 
an improvement on all preceding compilations, 
whether in Europe or m America. Wishing to 
render it as easy and as intelligible as possible to 
the tender capacity of youth, as well as to raise 
it by regular gradation to the capacity and com- 
prehension of the more advanced, the compiler 
has, after giving each rule in Latin Hexameter 
verse, followed in a sufficiently literal translation : 

(1) exemplified not only the rule but its various 
exceptions and observations by single words only, 
without at this stage embarrassing the student by 
examples in Hexameter or any other kind of verse ; 

(2) he has given Promiscuous Examples — still by 
single words — for exercising the learner in the 
rule under consideration as well as on all the pre- 
ceding rules without anticipating any subsequent ; 

(3) he has, for each rule, exception, and observa- 
tion, given Examples in Compositiony or in combi- 
nation of feet. Hexameter^ throughout (save in 
two or three unavoidable instances) ; and (4) after 
the pupil will have, in this manner, gone through, 

1 Any other species, until the pupil had read and studied the 
sections on Metre, Versijication, and Dijferent Kinds of Verse, 
being deemed anticipatory and irrelevant. 
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not only the Rules of Quantity, but the Figures of 
Prosody and the sections treating of Metre, Versi- 
ficatio7i, and the Different Kinds of Verse, the 
compiler has given at the end a Supplement or 
Recapitulation, containing examples of all the 
Rules of Quantity, Figures of Prosody, and Differ- 
ent Kinds of Verse requisite to test the pupil’s 
progress at the conclusion of the work. 

In the text, little has been admitted not perti- 
nent to the rule under consideration ; in order that 
the student, having nothing to unsettle his eye or 
distract his attention, may afterwards more profita- 
bly peruse the illustrations, derivations, or remarks 
thrown into the notes in the margin. By the time 
the pupil has gone regularly through this work, if 
carefully directed by a judicious teacher, it may 
with all confidence be asserted that he will have 
acquired a better, more extended, and enduring 
knowledge of the subject than by any other com- 
pilation extant. 

The object of the compiler has been to collect 
within the shortest space what his own experience 
had long felt to be a desideratum, — A Compendious 
but Complete System of Latin Prosody, embracing 
all that is necessary to impart a correct knowledge 
of this elegant branch of classical study, — in one 
word, to constitute the easiest, the best, the most 
concise, and yet the most comprehensive Latin Pros^ 
ody ever published. 

How far he has succeeded, remains with the 
public voice to determine. 
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The revision of Casserly here presented to the 
public aims at brevity and clearness. 

The rules of Prosody, formulated by Alvarez, 
and somewhat modified by Casserly, have been, in 
some instances, altered so as to be more compre- 
hensive though not less brief, and simple as well 
as elegant. 

The many typographical errors of former edi- 
tions have been removed, and the work, so well 
known and deservedly esteemed, made more useful 
to the classical student. 

By adding a list' of Latin Poets with an estimate 
of their merits as metrical authors, the publishers 
have greatly enhanced the value of the work. 

A few notes in an Appendix may be of some 
interest (p. 158). The reviser, while calling to 
mind, ‘‘ Humanum est errare,” hopes that his 
humble efforts may not have been in vain. 

Rev. JOHN J. TIERNEY, A.M., D.D. 

Mt, St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md. 




LATIN PROSODY. 


SECTION I. 

Prosody ^ is that part of grammar which treats 
of : 1st, Accent ; 2d, The Length or Quantity of Syl- 
lables ; 3d, The Correct Pronunciation of Words ; 
4th, The Different Species of Verse; and 5th, The 
Rules of Metrical Composition. 

Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 
The vowels are six : A, E, I, O, U, Y. From these 
are formed nine diphthongs : AI, AU, El, EU, 

CE, YI, 01, UI; as in Prcemium^ Maia, Aurum, 
Hei^ EuropUy Poena, Harpyia, Troia, Quis. Some 
of th^se, however, are not, strictly speaking, proper 
diphthongs. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. The mutes are eight: B, C, D, G, K, P, 
Q, T. The semivowels are likewise eight : F, L, 
M, N, R, S, X, Z. Of these semivowels, four, 
viz., L, M, N, R, are called liquids, because they 
easily flow into, or, as it were, liquefy with other 
letters^ or sounds. F before the liquids L and R 

1 From two Greek words: Tp 6 s, ** according to,” and **song 
or melody.” 

2 With the mutes, for instance, when preceding them in the same 
syllable. 
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has the force of a mute. Two of the semivowels 
are also called double letters^ X and Z : the X being 
equivalent to CS, GS, or KS; and Z having the 
force of DS or SD. The letter H is not regarded 
in prosody as a letter or consonant, but as a mere 
aspirate or breathing. The letters I or J, and U 
or V placed before vowels, are regarded as conso- 
nants : as, Janua^ Jocus, Vita, Vultus. 

U generally loses its force after Q, and some- 
times after G and S ; as. Aqua, Lingua, Suadeo : 
being, in some measure, absorbed by, or liquefied 
into, the letter preceding. It sometimes, however, 
retains its force ; as, Exiguus. 

SECTION IL 
OF ACCENT.i 

Accents in Latin were little marks placed over 
words to direct or distinguish the tone or inflection 
of the voice in pronunciation. During the flourish- 
ing state of the language, these tones or inflections 
were not marked in books ; because the Romans, 
to whom usage and practice had made them at 
once both natural and familiar, did not require the 
aid of any such accentual guidance to the proper 
enunciation of their native tongue : Exempla 
eorum tradi scripto non possunt — says Quintilian. 
They were invented in after times to fix the pronun- 
ciation and render its acquisition easy to foreigners. 

1 From accentum, wh. fr. acctno, “ I sing to,” or “ in concert 
with.” 
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Of these accents there were three: viz., the 
acute, marked thus ('); the grave, thus (^); and 
the circumflex, thus being the junction of the 
other two. The acute was also called because 

it elevates the syllable, as, dSminus ; the grave — 
which is in reality the absence or privation of 
accent — is called because it sinks or de- 

presses the syllable, as, doctk while the circum- 
flex both elevates and depresses it, as, amdre. 

These accents, being invented solely to mark the 
tone, elevation, or depression of the voice, were not 
regarded as signs of the quantity of syllables whether 
long or short. In modem typography they have — 
an occasional use of the circumflex excepted — been 
long generally omitted ; yet as the reading or the 
recitation of the Latin language is (or at least ought 
to be), in some degree, regulated by their influ- 
ence whether marked or not, it has been consid- 
ered necessary to give a few short rules for their 
application. 

MONOSYLLABLES, 

I . If long by nature, are always supposed to have 
a circumflex; 2.^, flos, spis, os {oris), d, i: if short 
by nature or long by position, they are considered 
to have an acitte ; as, vir, ds {ossis), fax, mhts. 

1 The last syllable of Latin Words (in dissyllables, etc.) never 
admits the acute or circumflex unless for the sake of distinction be- 
tween words similar in orthography but different in meaning ; as, 
er^S, “ on account of,” to distinguish it from er^a, “therefore”; or 
j>cne, “ behind,” from p6ne, the imperative mood of p6no. The 
grave is, however, supposed to be placed over the last syllable ot 
all words, dissyllables, etc., not thus excepted. 
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DISSYLLABLES, 

2. Having the first syllable long by nature and 
the second short, have the circumflex on the first ; 
as, Roma, floris, l^na ; but if the first syllable is 
short by nature or long by position, it takes the 
acute; as, homo, parens, insons. 

POLYSYLLABLES, 

3. With the penultimate long and the ultimate 
short, require a circumflex on the former; as, 
Romdmis, Imperdtor, Justinidnus. If both penulti- 
mate and ultimate be long, the penultimate takes 
the acute ; as, parintes, amavirunt: if the penulti- 
mate be short, then the antepenultimate^ has the 
acute ; as, ddminus, kdmines, Virgilius, 

Exception. Words compounded with ericlitics, 
such as the particles, que, ne, ve, and some prepo- 
sitions, as cum, most commonly throw the accent 
on the last syllable preceding the adjunct particle 
or preposition; as, dmat — when followed by an 
enclitic — becomes amdtque, so also, lachrymdnsve, 
probStne ; ndbis becomes nobiscum, quibdscum, etc. 

Observation. It may, nevertheless, admit of 
some doubt if this exception can hold good, unless 

^ No mark or accent in Latin can be placed farther back than 
the antepenultimate, because if three, four, or more syllables were 
to follow the accent — as, jberjiceremus, Cdnstantinopolis — they 
would come so huddled or confusedly heaped on one another as to 
be undistinguishable in cadence by the ear, which, as Cicero re- 
marks, cannot well determine the accent unless by the last three 
syllables of a word, in the same way as it determines the harmony 
of a period, by the last three words in the sentence. 
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where the penultimate is long ; for instance in this 
line from Ovid, — 

Pronaque cum spectent animalia ccctera terram, — 

the accent must fall on the first, not on the last, 
syllable of Prona, contrary to the commonly re- 
ceived opinion on the power of the enclitics to 
attract the accent. Various similar examples 
abound in the classics. 

The foregoing are the only rules for accentua- 
tion, as laid down by the old Roman grammarians, 
that have reached our times, and which can, with 
any regard to classical accuracy or elegance, be 
safely recommended to the attention of the stu- 
dent. As to the barbarous practice of attempting 
to anglicize the venerable and majestic languages 
of Greece and Rome by reading them according to 
the laws and principles of modern English accent, 
it is so absurd in the inception, so subversive of all 
beauty, melody, and accuracy in recitation of the 
classic authors, and so utterly destructive of all 
distinction between accent and quantity as to de- 
serve universal reprobation. 

SECTION III. 

OF THE QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES. 

Quantity is distinct from accent, though not in- 
consistent with it. The former denotes the period 
of time occupied in pronouncing a syllable, the 
latter is used to signify a peculiar tone, as above 
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described, by which one syllable in a word is dis- 
tinguished from the rest. The one is length or 
continuance, whether long or short, the other is 
elevation or depression of sound, or both.^ 

1 In the great majority of the Classical Institutions throughout the 
United States, it is to be regretted that the practice of reading the 
ancient authors according to accent alone — not, however, the accent 
of the old Romans, but modern E7iglish accent! — instead of by 
quantity, prevails to an extent likely to prove injurious to the best 
interests of elegant literature. What, for instance, can be more 
irreconcilable to classical purity of taste or correctness than to find 
in some of the most popular Latin grammars of the country rules 
laid down in which the pupil is gravely instructed to pronounce the 
i in parletes and muBeres LONG ! because ” it is accented and comes 
before another vowel ! ” and the i in fides also LONG ! because “ it 
comes before a single consonant ! ” and this, although he (the pupil) 
must then, or shortly, know, that, in accordance with the very first 
rule in his prosody, Vowel before a Vowel is short,” and by 
another rule that “Derivatives must follow the quantity of their 
Primitives”; ^and that in the entire Corpus Foetarum he will not 
find a single instance in which the i in any of these words is other- 
wise than short? Is it then a matter of wonder to find so few 
classical scholars in the United States, taught in this preposterous 
manner, who can read a page of Homer or Virgil prosodially ? Their 
incompetence is the inevitable result of the perverted mode of teach- 
ing adopted ab litnine : inconsiderately endeavoring to reduce the 
laws of a dead language which have been ascertained and fixed for 
centuries to those of a living and variable language whose very 
accentuation and pronunciation are yet in a state of transition; 
neither unchangeably fixed nor unalterably ascertained. Instead of 
rationally teaching their pupils to read the exquisitely beautiful and 
wonderfully metrical language of Greece or of Rome agreeably to 
its own laws and principles, as well of quantity as of accent, most 
of our cisatlantic Professors endeavor with more than Procrustean 
ingenuity (qu. cruelty?) to stretch or shorten it to the shifting 
standard of their own immature and imperfect vernacular 1 Would 
that these gentlemen were more observant of the advice given by 
the great Roman orator: Atque ut Latin^ loquamur, non solum 
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The length or quantity of a syllable then is the 
duration of time occupied in pronouncing it. A 
syllable is either shorty long^ or common. The 
length or quantity of syllable is marked, as in the 
word dmdbd, of which the first syllable is short, 
the second long, and the third common. A short 
syllable is pronounced rapidly ; as, concido, legere. 
A long syllable is pronounced slowly ; as, co7icido, 
seddre. Hence, in the language of prosodians, a 
short syllable is said to have one time and a long 
syllable two times. A common or doubtful syllable 
is that which in poetry is sometimes /<?;2^and some- 
times short; as, Italus or t talus , Papyrus or Papy- 
rus^ Vaticdnus or Vaticdmcs, etc. 

The quantity of syllables is determined either 
by established rules or the authority of the poets. 
The last syllable of a word is called the ultitmte ; 
the last but one, the penultimate ; the last but two, 
the antepenultimate ; and the last but three, the/r<^- 
antepenultimate, 

RULE I. 

A Vowel before a Vowel, 

Vocalem breviant, alia subeunte, Latini. 

Produc, ni sequitur R,/z^ 7 , et nomina quinte^ 

Quoe geminos casus, E longo, assumit in 

videndum est, ut et verba efferamus ea quse nemo jure reprehendat; 
et ea sic et casibus, et temporibus, et genere, et numero conserve- 
mus, ut nequid perturbatum ac discrepans aut prseposterum sit; sed 
etiam lingua, et spiritus, et vocis sonus est ipse moderandus. — De 
Or at, lib. iii. 

^Read; Produc, ni sequitur Rho, etc. 
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Verum E corripiunt r/^que. 

-zus commune est vati, tardatur alius, 

Alterius brevia ; Pomfei et caetera produc, 

Et primae patrium cum sese solvit ixi-di ; 
Protrahiturque eheu., sed to variatur et bhe, 

Nomina Graecorum certi sine lege vagantur: 

Multa etenim longis, ceu Dlus, Dla, Thalia, 
Quaedam autem brevibus, veluti Symphofila, gau~ 
dent, 

Quaedam etiam variant, veluti Diana, Diana, 

A vowel before another vowel or a diphthong is 
short; 2.%, ptier, patrXa ; or before /z followed by a 
vowel; as, nihil 

Exception i. A vowel before a vowel is long 
in all the tenses of fio ; 2.s,fiebam, unless where the 
vowel is followed by r(or rather by er)\ 2 lS, flerem} 

Excep. 2. The genitives and datives singular 
of the fifth declension make e long before i ; as, 
diei : except the e in spH, rH,fidH. In the last two 
words it is sometimes long; as, rei,fidH. 

Excep. 3. Genitives in ius have the i long in 
prose, but common in poetry ; as, untus ; the word 
alterius however has the i always short; alius 
always long — being formed by Crasis^ from 
aliius. 

1 Carey in his translation of the Latin rule says : “ When r fol- 
lows, the i is usually short j” and adduces five decisive examples 
where it is long; so that it may, in some degree, be regarded as 
common. In no species of Dactylic verse can it ever be found long. 

Derived from Kpa<ris (fr. Kepduj, or KepdpvvpL), “ a mingling” — 
in grammar — a blending of two letters into one.” 
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Excep. 4. Proper names, as, Cams, Pompnus, 
have the vowel a or e long before i; the a is also 
long in the old genitives and datives, aulal, terrai. 

Excep. 5. In ‘ohe and Diana, the vowel in the 
first syllable is common : in eheu and lo [a proper 
name] it is long; but io, the interjection, follows 
the general rule. 

Excep. 6. In many other words derived from 
the Greek, a vowel, though immediately followed 
by another, is long ; as, Orion, der. 

Foreign or barbarous words introduced into 
the Latin language are not subject to any inva- 
riable rule. Prudentius lengthens the first a in 
Baal, while Sedulius shortens it. Sidonius length- 
ens the penultimate vowel in Abraham, while Ara- 
tor shortens it. Christian poets also make the a 
before e in Israel, Michael, Raphael, etc., etc., some- 
times long, and sometimes short. 

examples for practice— by sirgle words. 

On Rule. — Audii'sse, aurese, mihi. On Excep- 
tions . — I. flunt, fierent; 2. speciei, diei; 3. totius, 
nullius; 4. Vultelus, Grains, pictai; 5. ohe, eheu; 
6. Clio, chorSa.^ 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. — Conscia mens recti famce mendacla ridet. 

Ovid. 

Musa, mlhi causas memora; quo numine Iceso. 

Virg. 


^ The e in chorea is common. 



10 Diphthongs and Contracted Syllables. 

Exc. I. Omnia jam fieiit^ fieri quce posse negabam. 

Ovid. 

2 . Niinc adeOy melior qiioniam pars acta diei, 

Virg. 

3. NavibuSy infandum ! amissisy unliis ob iram. 

Virg. 

4. Atilat in medio libabant pocula Bacchi. Id. 

5. Exercet Diana choroSy quam mille secutcE. Id. 

6. Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas et carmina 

dicunt. Id. 

RULE n. 

Of Diphthongs and Contracted Syllables. 

Omnis diphthongus, contractaque syllaba longa est 
Prca vocalem in composite prseiens breviatur. 

^ Every diphthong and syllable formed by con- 
traction are long ; as, dummy cogd [from co-ago"]. 

Excep. PrcB immediately before a vowel in a 
compound word is generally short ; as, prm-acutus. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE — BY SINGLE WORDS. 

On Rule, -^neas, coelum, nemo [from nehemo]. 
On Excep. Prae’-ustus, prie-eunt. 

Promiscuous Examples on this and the preceding 
Rule. 

iEneas [2, i Gr.], vit^ [2], meridiei [i, i], 
flemus [i],aonides [Gr. i], pr^lia [2, i],fuit [i], 
prH-eo [2], spei [i], junior — from juenior, wh. fr. 
juvenior — [2]. 
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EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 


Rule. En Priamus ! sunt htc etiam sua pmmia 

IcLudi, Vir^. 

Bis gravidos cogunt foetus, duo tempora 

messis. Id. 

Ex. Jamque novi pmeunt fasces, nova purpura ful- 
get. Clau. 


RULE m. 

Of Position. 

Vocalis longa est, si consona bina sequatur, 
Aut duplex, aut / vocalibus interjectum. 

A vowel before two consonants in the same word 
or syllable is long by position ; ^ as, terra. The 
same effect is produced by two consonants in dif- 
ferent words ; as, per me ; also when the vowel 
comes before a double consonant [x or z] ; as, judex, 
gasa; or before the letter/; as, major, Mjiis? 

Excep. I. The compounds of jugum have the i 
short before j ; as Mjugus, quadrljugus. 

Excep. 2. A short vowel at the end of a word, 
preceding another word beginning with x or z, re- 

1 That is, by being so situated, although naturally short. 

^ Not because j is a double consonant, or indeed in this situation 
any consonant at all, but because joined with the preceding vowel 
it constitutes a diphthong, both in pronunciation and quantity. 
Moreover, many words of this formation, which were originally 
written and pronounced in three syllables, as hu-i-us, coalescing 
into dissyllables, the first syllable became a diphthong. J in any 
other situation is regarded as a consonant, and appears to have been 
pronounced by the Romans like y in English. 
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mains short; as, litord Xerxes ; nemorosd Zacyn- 
thos, 

Excep. 3. A short vowel at the end of a word, 
preceding another vowel beginning with sc, sm, sp, 
sq, st, scr^ etc., sometimes remains short, but is gen- 
erally made long; as, und^ sciat ; libera sponte ; 
scBp^ stylum — nefarid scripta ; complere spatium ; 
gelidd stabula. 

Observation. The letter h not being regarded 
in prosody as a letter has no influence, either in 
the beginning, middle, or end of a word, on the 
preceding short vowel ; as, ddhuc : — nor, at the 
beginning of a word, does it, like a consonant, 
preserve the final vowel of the preceding word 
from elision; as, Icare haberes — where the final 
e of Icare is elided. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE — BY SINGLE WORDS. 

On Rule. Mors, raptum, tendens, at pius ; pax, 
horizon. On Excep. Bijugis, jura Zaleucus, Agile 
studium. 

Promiscuous Examples, instaurat [3, 2], Tnto- 
nuit [3, i], hujus [3], posmsse [i, 3], Thalia 
[Gr. i], faciei [i], erat mihi [3, i], fieri [i], per- 
fidia [3, i], gaudia [2, i], expertum [3, 3]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Sacra sudsque tibi cdm 7 nenddt Troja penates. 

Virg. 

Sub juga jam Seres, jam bdrbarus zsset 
Ardxes. Luc. 



Mute and Liquid. 
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Exc. I. Centitm. quadrtjugos agitaho ad Jlumina 
currus. Virg. 

2. Jam medio apparet fiuctu nemorosd Zacyn- 

thos. Id. 

3. Scep^ sty him vertas, iterum qiice digna legi 

sint. Hor. 

Ferte citi ferrum ; date tela; scandite muros. 

Virg. 

Obser. Oro, siquis &dhuc precibus locus, exue men- 
tem. Id. 

Partem opere in tanto, sineret dolor Icare ^ 
haberes. Id. 


RULE IV. 

Of the Mute and Liquid, or Weak Position.^ 

Si mutam liquidamque simul praeeat brevis una, 

Contrahit orator, variant in carmine vates. 

A short vowel preceding a mute and a liquid — 
both in the following syllable — is common , in 
poetry, but short in prose; as, Hgris and agris ; 
patrem patrem ; volUcris and volucris. 

Observ. This rule requires the concurrence 
of three circumstances: viz., ist, the. vowel must 
be naturally short ; thus, because the a in pHter is 
short by nature, the a in patris is common,® in ac- 

^ E in Icare is elided. 

2 Debilis Position as the position formed by a mute and a liquid, 
is called by Prosodians, 

® The lengthening of the vowel in poetry may be rendered more 
familiar to the youthful student by causing him to pronounce the 
words in separate syllables; thus, integ-ra, pkaret-ram ; so 
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Mute and Liquid, 


cordance with the rule ; but the a in mdtriSy dcris^ 
is always long, being long by nature in mdter and 
deer ; 2d, the mute must precede the liquid ; as, 
pkaretra; because, if the liquid stand before the 
mute, the vowel preceding, though naturally short, 
is always long; as, fe^'t^ fertis ; 3d, both mute 
and liquid must belong to the same syllable ; as, 
7 nedio-cfis, mulie-bris : because, if the mute and 
liquid belong to different syllables, the preceding 
short vowel necessarily becomes long by position ; 
as, dbduo, quamdb-rem.^ 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE — BY SINGLE WORDS. 

On Rule, Tenebrae, locuples, tonitrua ; — in 
poetry. On Observation, matres, fertis, artis. 

Promiscuoits Examples, Sed dixit [3, 3], 

vlrgine^ [3, i, 2], major [3], eheu 
[i, 2], Calliopea [3, i, Gr,] paths [4], Prot6u [2], 
malo — fr. magis volo — [2], aTureum [2, i], 

Araxes [3], ohe [i], praebptat [2, 3]. 

Note. A short vowel at the end of a word fre- 
quently remains short, although the next word 
should begin with two or three consonants , as, 
fasti dir^ : Strabonem, 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Et primo similis volucri, mox vera volucris, 

Ovid. 

that the halt of the voice produced by throwing the consonants 
into different syllables must be counted into the time of the pre- 
ceding syllable, and will consequently render it long. 

^See Appendix, i. 
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Rule. Natum ante ora pdtris^ pdtrem qui ohtruncat 
ad aras, Virg. 

Obser. Pars leves humero pharHras^ et peciore 
summo. Id. 

Dixit y et in sylvam pennis dhlata refiigit. Id. 
Note. LinqidmuSy insani ridentes prcemia scribce, 

Hor. 

RULE V. 

Of Derivative Words, 

Derivata, patris naturam, verba sequuntur. 

Mobilis et fomesy Ldtema ac regida^ sedes, 
Quamquam orta e brevibus, gaudent producere pri- 
mam : 

Corripiuntur drista^ vddumy sbpor atque lucernay 
Nata licet longis. Usus te plura docebit. 

Words derived from others usually follow the 
nature or quantity of the words whence they are 
formed ; as, dnimosus from dnimus [but dnimatus 
f r. dnimd , fdcundus from fdriy irdcunduSy from 
the obsolete verb Iroy Irdre. 

Excep. I. Mdbilisy fomes, Idternay regulay and 
sedes have their first syllable long, although derived 
from words which have the same syllable short; 
viz., mdveOyfdveOy Idteo, r^gOy and s^deo, 

Excep. 2. Aristay vddunty sdpory and lucerna 
have their first syllable short, although derived 

^The distinction between animus and anima, although both 
derived from the same Greek origin, should be kept in view by the 
learner. Sapimus ammo; fruimur anima; sine animoy anima 
est debilis. 
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from dreo, vddo, sopio, and luceo, in which the first 
syllable is long. Familiarity with the classic writers 
will furnish more numerous examples of these ap- 
parent anomalies.^ 

Note. The entire class of verbs in tino called 
Desideratives, have the u short, although derived 
from the future participle in urus, of which the 
penultima is invariably long ; as, es&rit, ccsnaturit, 
scriptdrit ; but, indeed, the derivative and com- 
pound words, that deviate from the quantity of 
their primitives, are too many to be enumerated, 
and too unconnected to be reduced into classes. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

On Rule. Libido [fr. Ubet], llcentia [fr. licet], 
legebam [fr. lego], legeram, legissem [fr. legi]. 
OnExcep. i. Mobilis [fr. moveo], sMes [fr. sedeo]. 
Excep. 2. Vadum [fr. vado], lucerna [fr. luceo]. 
On Note. Parturio [urus]. 

Promiscuous Examples. Finitimus — fr. finis 
[5], molestus — fr. m 5 les [5, 3], salubris — fr. salus, 
salutis [5, 4], genetrix [4, 3], .(Eaese [2], Eubcea 
[2], litanTa [5, i], eximiag [3, 5, i, 3], cohaerent 
[i, 2, 3], ciirulis — fr. oxxzuxri, petf. q/curro [5]. 

^ Many of these are, however, only apparent anomalies; per- 
haps it might be said so of all, were we better acquainted with 
the early state of the Latin language and the forgotten dialects 
on which it was founded. Thus, instead of saying that fornes 
comes from fbveo^ we should derive it from the supine fotum^ 
formed by contraction and syncope from foviium ; so, also, mobilis 
should be derived not from moveo^ but from niotum^ formed in like 
manner from momium; and so of others. 



Compound Words. 
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EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Non formosus erat^ sed erat facunduSy 
Ulysses. Ov. 

Exc. I . Se dibus optatis gemina super arbore sidunt. 

Virg. 

Exc. 2. Alituum pecudumque genus y sdpor altus 
habebat Id. 

Note. Parturiunt monies y nascetur ridiculus mus. 

Hor 

RULE VI. 

Of Compound Words. 

Legem simplicium retinent composta suorum, 
Vocalem licet aut diphthongum syllaba mutet. 
Dejero corripies cum pej^ro et innuba ; necnon 
Pronuba ; fatidicum et socios cum semisopitus; 
Queis etiam 7iihilum, cum cogmius, ag7tztuSy hseret. 
Longam hnbecilluSy verbumque amblhis amabit 

Compound words usually retain the quantity of 
the simple words whence they are formed; as, 
perlegOy admbnety consonafiSy have the middle sylla- 
ble short, agreeably to the quantity of the corre- 
sponding syllable of their primitives, l^gOy mdnet, 
sonans ; while perlegiy remdtuSy abldtuSy have the 
penultima long, because it is long in legi, motuSy 
IdtuSy whence derived. 

The quantity of the simple words is generally 
preserved in the compounds, although the vowels 
be changed in the derivation ; as, conctdoy ocddoy 
from cMo ; eltgOy selzgo, from l^go ; excldOy occldoy 
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from c^do ; allldo from t^do ; ohedio from audio , 
etc., etc. 

Exceptions. Dej^ro^ pejlro^ from juro ; imitiba, 
pronuba, from nubo ; fatidicus^ maledtcus, catisidt- 
cuSy veridzcuSj from duo ; semisdpitus from sopitus ; 
nihilum from ne hllum ; cognitmn^ agmtum^ from 
iiotum ; imbecilhcs from bdcuhis or bdcUkmi ; am- 
bitus^ the participle from ambtOy has i long, but the 
substantives anibUus and ambttio make it short.^ 

Note, Connubium from nubo is generally reck- 
oned common. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Cohibet [habet], improbus [probus], 
perjurus [jus, juris], oblitum [oblino], oblltus [ob- 
liviscor], imquus [sequus]. Excep. Causidicus, 
maledJcus [dico], cognitum [notum], etc., etc. 
Note. Connubium [nubo]. 

Promiscuous Examples. Defero — fr. de and 
fero — [6, 6], perhibeo — fr. habeo [6], macero — 
fr. macer — [ 5 ], nota — fr. notu — [s], cycni [4], 
terrent [3], prseeunte [2, i, 3],dTs, for diis — [2], 
speclei [i, i], deae [i, 2]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Multa renascentury quce ja 7 n cecMere ; cddent- 
que. Hor. 

1 Ambitus should not be derived from ambio but from the supine 
ambtium ; -while ambitus and ambitio must be formed from the 
supine ambitum, from the obsolete verb amb~eOy ambztum. In this 
manner, can the curious student be taught to explain many of the 
deviations from the rule. 
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Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata 
sepulcris. juv. 

Et Bellona manet te prontlba ; nec face tan- 
turn, Virg. 

Connubio jungam stabili^ propriamque di- 
cabo. 

RULE vn. 

Of Preterites of two Syllables. 

Praeterita assumunt primam dissyllaba longam. 

Sto, do, scindo,fero rapiunt, bibo,findo, priores. 

Preterperfect tenses of two syllables have the 
first syllable long ; as, veni}- vldi, vlci, fugi, crevi, 
etc. 

Exceptions. Smi, dedi, scidi [fr. scindo\ tuli, 
bibi, and fidi [fr. fndo'] have the first syllable 
short. 

Note. Absczdi [fr. has the penultima 

long ; but abscidit [fr. scindol has it short. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule, Misi, vTdi, jeci. Excep, Steti, tuli, bibi. 

Promiscuous Examples., Pervicit [3, 7], con- 

1 Agreeably to the theory of many able writers on Philology, 
most verbs which change the short vowel of the present tense into 
long t of the perfect, had originally a reduplicating perfect ; thus 
pango in the present makes pepigi in the perfect ; so also 

video made mvtdi, by syncope, vtldi, and by crasis, vidi, fugio, 
made fufugi, by syncope, fuugi, and by crasis, fugi; venio made 
veveni, by syncope, vTeni, and by crasis, veni, etc., etc. Other 
verbs having a long vowel in the perfect underwent a different 
formation ; thus, rideo made rtdsi, by syncope, rlsi; mitto made 
■rmtisi, by syncope, mTsi, etc., etc. 


Rule. 

Exc. 

Note. 
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Reduplicating Preterites. 


tulerunt [3, 7, 3]. dlxlsti [3, 3]. elegia [fr. Gr. 
— S, i], fieri [i], spSi [i], blberunt 

[ 7 . 3]- 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Cur aliquid vldi ? cur noxia lumina pci ? 

Ovid. 

Exc. C^li mater media sese tulit obvia spva. 

Virg. 

Note. Abscldit nostra multum sors invida laudi. 

Lucan. 


RULE VIII. 


Of Preterites doubling the first Syllable. 

Prseteritum geminans priioam breviabit utramque ; 

pario:, pepert, vetet id nisi consona bina ; 

Ccedo cMdit habet, long4, ceu pedo, secundA. 

Preterperfect tenses doubling their first syllable 
make both first and second syllable short; as, 
piperi^ tUigi, dldici, epezni, etc., etc. 

Excep. I. The second syllable frequently be- 
comes long by position, the first remaining short 
according to the rule ; as, momordi, ^tendi, cUcurn, 
etc. 

Excep. 2. Cicldi from ccedo and p^pedi from 
pedo have the second long. 


examples by single words. 

Ride. Ceemi, tetigi, pSpuli, c&Idi. Excep. i. 
Fefelli, cucurri. Excep. 2 . Cecidi. 

Promiscuous Examples. Novi [7], dedisti [7, 3]- 
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SiLpines of Two Syllables, 

absddit [3, 7], majores [3], vMsse [3], liculsset 
[^i, 3], steteram [7], pepuli [8, 8], Arlon [Gr. i], 
sedes — fr. sedeo — [5], injicio — fr. jacio— [6, i] . 


EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 


Rule. 


Exc. I. 
Exc. 2. 


Tityre, te patulce cecini stib tegmine fagi. 

Virg. 

Litora, qucB cornu pepulit Saiurnus equino. 

Val. Flac. 

Stella faceni ducens multa cum luce cUcur- 
rtt. Virg. 

Ebrius ac petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit. 


RULE IX, 


Juv. 


Of Supines of two Syllables, 

Cuncta supina volunt primam dissyllaba longam. 

At reor et c%eo, sero et ire, sinoque linoquc; 

Do, queo, et orta ruo, breviabunt rite priores. 

Supines of two syllables, as well as those parts of 
the verb derived therefrom, have the first syllable 
long; as, visum, motum ; visits, vlsurus ; motus, 
moturus, etc. 

Excep. I. Rdtum from reor, citum from cieo, 
s&tum from sero, itum from eo, sttum from sino, 
llhim^ from lino, d&tum from do, qulttcm from 
queo, and riitum from ruo [with filtum from the 
obsolete fuo, whence fiiturus'\ have the first sylla- 
ble short. 


OhVitus^ “smeared,” from Uno^ must be distinguished from 
ohlttus, “ having forgotten,” which comes from obliviscor 
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Polysyllabic Supines, 


Note. Although cUum from cieo of the second 
conjugation has the first syllable short, — whence 
cztuSj concltus, exctitis^ etc., — citum from do of the 
fourth conjugation has the first syllable long; 
whence, also, cltus, accituSy concttuSy etc,, etc. Some 
Prosodians would have statum common ; but stdtitvi 
or stitum comes from sto or sisto of the third con- 
jugation, while statum is of the first. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Motum, visum, fletum. Excep. Return, 
satum, Itum, obriitum, citum [fr. cieo]. 

Note. Citum [fr. cio], citus, incTtus. 
Promiscuous Examples. Atrum — fr. ater — 
[4],a^a [i], sapiens [r, 3], l^dant [2, 3], solius 
[i], c^do [2], pep^rit [8], status [9], jecisti [7, 
3], dedit [7], tiitudi [8], iturus [9]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Lusum it McecenaSy dor 77 titum ego Virgtlt- 

usqtze. Hor. 

Nascitur et casus ahies vlsura marines. 

Virg. 

Exc. I. Ctd ddtus hcerebam czistos cursusque rege~ 

bam. Id. 

N ote. A Itior insurgens et cursu condtus heros. I d . 

Rupta quies populiSy stratisque exczta ju- 
ventits. Luc. 

Tunc res hnmenso placuit stdtura labore. 

Id 
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RULE X. 

Of Polysyllabic Supines. 

UUcm producunt polysyllaba quaeque supina. 

-ivi praeterito semper producitur -itum. 

Caetera corripias in -itum quaecunque supina. 

Supines in utum [and also atwn and etum\ of 
more than two syllables, as well as all parts of 
the verb derived therefrom, have the penultima 
long ; as, solutum, argutum, tndutum [amdtum, 
delettim']. 

Excep. I. Supines in itum from preterites in 
ivi are, in like manner, long; as, petltum, qv(2sl~ 
turn, ctipUum. 

Excep. 2. Supines in itum from any other 
preterites have the penultima short ; as, monttum, 
taciturn, cubitum} 

Note. This exception does not include polysyl- 
labic compounds from supines of two syllables : 
whereas these compounds retain the quantity of 
the supines whence they had been formed; as, 
obitum from itum, abditum fr. dS.tum, insitum 
fr. sdtum, etc. ; except cognitum and agnitum fr. 
notum.^ 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Solutum, indutum, argutum. Excep. i. 
Auditum, politum, cupitum. Excep. 2. Creditum, 

^ Rccensitum^ usually given as an exception, may be derived from 
ccnsiOy censivif and not from censer, censuu 

® See Appendix, 2. 
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agnitum, cubitum. Note. Conditum, insitum, red- 
ditum. 

Promiscuous Examples. Conditum — fr. condio 
— [3, 10], conditum — fr. condo — [3, 10], fletus 
[9], rasit [7], dirutum [9], biberunt [7, 3], haeren- 
tis [2, 3], gaza [3]. 


EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 


Rule. Implet et ilia manum^ sed parcius, cere 
minuto. Juv. 

Lumina rara micanty somyto vinoque soluti. 

Virg. 

Exc. I. Exilium requiesque mihiy non fa^na petita 
est. Ov. 

Ne male conditum jus apponatur ; ut omnes. 

, Hor. 

Exc. 2. Discite justitiam monitiy et non te7miere 
Dtvos . Virg. 

Note. Morte oMtUy quorum tellus amplectitur ossa. 

Lucret. 


RULE XI. 


Of Prepositions in Composition. 

Longa a, dey Cy se, diy praster dirimo atque dtscrfus. 
Sit breve, at refert a res producito semper. 
Corripe Pro Grascum, sed produc rite Latimura. 
Contrahe quae ftmdtcSy fugioy neptisque neposquQy 
Et festuSy fariy fateoVy fanumquQ crearunt. 

Hisce pr^fecto addas, pariterque prdtervus ; 
At primam variant prbpago prbpino prl)fundOy 
Prlfpulso prtcuroy propello ; Proserpina 
Corripe aby et reliquasy obstet nisi consona bina. 

1 See Appendix, 3, 
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Prepositions in Composition. 

In compound words, the prepositions or parti- 
cles a, de, e, se, di, are long; as, dmitto, dedtico, 
erumpo, separo, dlrigo. 

Excep. I. Di in dirimo and diserttis is short. 

Excep. 2. Re is generally short; as, rHinqtio, 
r^fero ; but re in refert^ the impersonal verb [“it 
concerns ”] from the substantive res, has the first 
syllable long. 

Excep. 3. Pro is short in Greek words; as, 
PrSmetheus, Prdpontis. In Latin words it is 
usually long; as, procudo, promrvus, proveho : 
except when compounded with the words enu- 
merated in the rule ; as, prSfundtis, prdfugio, prd- 
neptis, etc., etc. 

Excep. 4. In the following words the pro is 
doubtful ; viz., propago, pnpino, profunda, etc., as 
given in the rule. 

Excep. 5. The prepositions ab, ad, in, ob, per, 
and sub are short in composition before vowels; 
as are also the final syllables of ante, circum, and 
super; as, dheo, ddero, circumago, superaddo, etc., 
etc. 

Note. Trans in composition frequently drops 
the last two letters, still preserving its proper 
quantity ; as, trado [from transdo'\ ; traduco [from 
transduce']. Ob and ab in like manner, before a 
consonant, — where they should become long by 
position, — drop the final letter, still retaining the 
short quantity; as, dmitto [from dbmitto], dperio 
[from dbperio]. 
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Prepositions in Composition. 


EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Amisit, deduxit, divisus. Excep. i. DJrimo, 
disertus. Excep. 2. Retulit, reditus, refert Q' brings 
back”)> I'efert (“it concerns’’). Excep. 3. Pro- 
pontis, propheta, prologus : processit, promisit : 
profundus, procella, profectus, proficiscor. Ex- 
cep. 4. Propago, propino, propulso. Excep. 5. 
Abesset, adegit, abitus, circumagis, admitto, per- 
cello. 

Note. Trano omitto. 

Promiscuous Examples. QuSsItum [2, 10], redi- 
tum [ii, 9], ejiciunt [ii, 6, i], ratas [9], sus- 
tulerunt [3, 7, 3], peregit [ii, 7], vetitum [10], 
debsculor [i, 3], datus [9], aUdiit [2, i]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Amiss os longo socios sei^mone rcquirimt. 

Exc. I. Cede deo dixit que et prceha voce dir emit Id. 
Exc. 2. Quid tamen hoc refert^ si se pro classe Pelasga 
Arma tulisse refert . . . Ovid. 

Exc. 3. Qualiter in Scythicd religatus mipe Prome-* 
theus. Mart. 

Prdvehimur portu ; terrceque urbesque rcce- 
dunt. Virg. 

Exc. 4. Sed tnmcis olece melius, propaginevites. Id. 
Exc. 5. Omnibus umbra locis ddero, dabis, improbe, 
poenas. Id. 

Note. Pleraque differat^ etprcesens in tempus bmit- 

Hor. 
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RULE XII. 

Of A, E, and I in compound words. 

Produc a semper composti parte priori, 

Ac simul e, simul i, ferme breviare memento ; 
Nequidquam, produc, nequando, vcnefica, nequam^ 
Nequaquam, nequis sociosque ; videlicet addas. 
Idem masculeum produc, nlmirum et ibidem, 
Scilicet et slquis, tiblcen, blga, quadriga, 

Bimus, tantldem, quldam et composta diei. 
Compositum variabis tibl; producito ubique. 

A in the first part of a compound Latin word ^ 
is long ; as, trado, maloP qziare, quatenus. E in the 
first part of compounds is generally short; as, 
liqtiefacio, ^qtddem, ntfas, trtcenti ; ® in like manner, 
i in the first part of a compound is generally short ; 
as, omfitpotens, catisidicus, biceps, siquidem. 

Excep. I. Nequidquam, nequayido, and the other 
words enumerated in the rule, with nequis, nequa, 
nequid, have the e long. Semodius, semestris, sede- 
cim, have the e long. SHibra is short in Martial. 

Excep. 2. Idem (mascuL), slquis, ibidem, scilicet, 
blga, and the other words enumerated, have the i 

^ In Greek compounds, the a is sometimes long; as, NedpolU; 
and sometimes short ; as, adipsos* These words, however, belong to 
the rules of Greek Prosody. 

2 In Male, the a — originally short in magis — becomes long in 
the compound by syncope and crasis; thus, Malvolo, or Mdwolo, 
Maw^lo, Mala, 

® And all compounds from Ires or Iris; as, tredecim, triplex^ iru 
formis, etc. ; but the i in triginta and its derivatives trigesimus, 
trlceniy etc., is long, because triginta is not, properly speaking, a 
compound word,^W<2 being merely a termination. 
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A, Ey and I in Composition, 


long ; as also, blduum, trlduuMy qnotldisy and other 
compounds of dies, LudlmagisteVy hicrlfaciOy agru 
mltiiray and a few others have the i long. Tiblcen 
has the second syllable long, being formed by crasis 
from Tibiicefi ; but Ttibicen is short according to 
the rule. The first i in nlmincm is also long, the 
second being long from derivation. 

Note. The a in eddem is short, unless it should 
be the ablative case. Although in ubtqtie and 
ibidem the middle syllable is long according to the 
rule, in ubicitnque and ubivis it is common, as in 
the primitive ubt. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

0 ?% Rule, Quare, traductum, quacunque ; pate- 
fecit, n^queo, valedico ; fatidicus, signihco, tubicen. 

Excep, I. Nequaquam, videlicet, sedecim. 

Excep, 2. Scilicet, tantidem, merldies, tibicen. 

P 7 'omiscicous Examples, Umgenitus [i2, 5, 5], 
abest [11,3], gavTsum [10], fleturi [9], tetigisse 
[8, 8, 3], crevi [7], venumdata [3, 6], repudlum — 
fr. pudor— [5, i], migrantes [4, 3], rejice [3], 
coelum [2], patriS [4, i, 2]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Quare agite 0 proprios generatim dtscite 
cultus, Virg. 

Scope petens Hero^juvenis trdnaverat undas, 

Ovid. 

Credebant hoc grande n^fas, et morte pian- 
dum, Juv. 
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O, Ui and Y in Composition. 


Rule. 


Exc. I. 
Exc. 2. 
Note. 


Dum nimium vano Umefactus nomine 

gaudes. Mart 

Turn pater omnipotens^ rerum cui summa 

potestas. Virg. 

Barbara narratus venisse venefica tecum. 

Ovid. 

Omnibus Idem animus, scelerata excedere 
terra. Virg. 

Canities eadem est, e&dem violentia vultu. 


RULE xin. 


Ovid. 


Of the O, U, and Y in Composition. 

Graecum 0-micron, prima compdsti corripe parte ; 
0-mega produces : ast T-psilon breviabis. 

0 Latium in variis breviat vel protrahit usus. 

U brevia, ut Locuples, Quadr&plex : sed Jupiter, 
atque 

Judex, judicium, primam producere gaudent. 


Compound words of Greek origin, and terminating 
the first member of the compound with the letter o 
{pmicron), have that letter short; as, biblibpola, 
Areopagus, unless where it becomes common or 
long from position ; as, chirbgraphus, Phildxenus. 
If the first member of the compound end with 
0 (omega), the vowel is long in Latin ; as, Mino- 
taurus, geographus. When y terminates the first 
member of the compound, it is generally short ; as, 
Thrasybulus, polypus ; unless rendered common or 
long by position; as, Polycletus, Polyxena. O in 
compound Latin words is sometimes long and 
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< 9 , Uy afid Y in Composition. 


sometimes short; as, quanddque, 7idlo, qtwque (the. 
ablative); qua 7 idoquide 7 ny hodie, quoque (the par- 
ticle). U in similar situations is generally short; 
as, locuples^ trojitge^ia ; but Jupiter^ judex ^ and judu 
cimn have the u long. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Argonauta, Arctophylax ; Hippocrene, 
Nicostratus ; geometres, lagopus ; alioquin, utro- 
bique ; Eurypylus, Polydamus ; Polycletus, Polyxe- 
na ; quocirca, quominus ; quandoquidem, duodecim ; 
quadrupes, centuplex; judicat, judex. 

Promiscuous Examples. Recubans [ii, 6, 3], 
Deus [i],fiet [i],glaciei [i], fecit [7],Tllius [3, i], 
agrestis [4, 3], equidem [12], adeo [ii, i], Thes- 
salonlca [13,6], protenus [ii],vlx [3], prsedlxit 
[2, 3], extulit [3, 7], nimirum [12, 6], dms [Gr. i], 
fusos [9], procella [ii, 3], Polydorus [13], locutus 
[10], inhiimatus [ii, S], idem neut. [12]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Hesperios auxit tantum Cleopatra furo^^es. 

Lucan. 

Nititur hinc Taldus, fratrisque Leodocus 
urget. Val. Flac. 

Nam qualis quantusque cavo Polyphemus 
in antro. Virg. 

Indignor qua^iddque bonus dormitat Ho- 
merus. Hor. 

Tollit se arrectum quadrupes^ et saucius 
auras. Virg. 
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ON THE INCREMENTS OP NOUNS. 

A noun is said to increase, or have an increment, 
when any of its oblique^ cases has a syllable more 
than the nominative. If the genitive, by whose 
increment that of all the other ^ oblique cases is 
regulated, has the same number of syllables as the 
nominative, then there is no increment; as, mtisa^ 
77tus(B ; dominus^ domini ; but if the number of 
syllables be greater, then there is an increment, 
which must be the penultima® of the case so in- 
creasing; as, mtisarum dominoriim 

\_domi-NO-rum\ where SA and NO are the incre- 
ments. 

When any case has a syllable more than such 
increasing genitive, it is said to have a second 
increment; as from miimal comes ani-MA-lis, with 
one increment, and from animalis come ani-MA- 
Lla, ani-MA-LI-um, am-MA-LI-dus with two in- 
crements : MA being the first, and LI the second, 
increment. Whether the increment of the genitive 
sing, be long or short, it remains the same through- 
out all the oblique cases; as, sermonis^ sermoni, 
sermonibus^ etc,, etc.; Ccesdris^ Ccesdri, Ccesdrum, 
etc., etc.; except bobus or bubtis^ which has a long 

1 All cases, except the nom. and voc. sing., are called oblique 
cases. 

2 Except the acc. sing, of neuters, of fifth declension, and of some 
Greek nouns in is ; as, Paris, etc. 

3 The last syllable is never regarded as an increment; thus, in 
words of one syllable, as rex iregis), re, the penultima of the gen., is 
the increment. 
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increment, although the genitive is short.^ Iter^ 
jecur, sitpeLlex^ and compounds of capict are said 
to have double increments ; as, itineriSy jecinoidsy 
siipellectilisy ancipitis ; but these genitives come in 
reality from obsolete nominatives, viz., itinery jecU 
miry supellectilisy ancipes, 

RULE XIV. 

Increments of the first and second Declension, 

Casibus obliquis vix crescit prima. Secunda 

Corripit incrementa; tamen producit Ibhd, 

The first declension has no increment; except 
among the poets, in the resolution of cb into aiy as 
aulaiy pictdiy where the a is long. In the second 
declension, the increment is short; as, pueriy viriy 
satHriP^ 

Excep. Iher and its compound Celtiber have the 
penultima of the genitive long ; as, IberoSy CeltiberL^ 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

R7ile. Pictai’, aural ; miseri, liberi. Excep. Iberi, 
Celtiberi. 

1 This, however, cannot be considered an exception, whereas it 
comes from bovibus or bbivibus, by syncope BbwbuSy and by crasis 
bobus. 

2 These cannot, strictly speaking, be regarded as increments, 
whereas they come from the old nominatives puerus^ virus, saturus. 

* These two words are in like manner without any real increment; 
for the genitive sin. and the nom. plural Iberi are both formed regu- 
larly from the nom. sin. Iberus. There is another from fber, Iberos, 
or Iberis which belongs to the 3 d declension. Both forms are 
borrowed from the Greek, — ’'l^rjpos, l^ijpov — ’'I^yjpy'^l^Tjpos, 
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Promisctioics Examples, Darius [Gr. i], prSiret 
[2], dlffidit [3, 7], satum [9], dirutus [i i, 9], credi- 
tus [10], profundus [ii, 3], dehlscat [i, 3], omnl- 
potens [3, 12, S — fr. potens — wh. fr. potis]. 


EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION. 

Rule. u^Ethereum sensum, atque aural simplicis 
ignem. Virg'. 

O pueri ! ne tanta animis assuescite bella. 

Id. 

Excep. Quique feros movit Sertorius exul Iheros, 

Lucan. 

RULE XV. 


Increme 7 its of the third Declension m A, 

Nominis a crescens, quod flectit tertia, longum est. 

Mascula corripies -al et -ar finita, simulque 
Par cum compositis, hepar^ cum nectdre^ hacchar^ 
Cum vddcy mas^ anas ; adjice sal quoc^ty lan^MQ 
jubarc^t. 

The increment of a in nouns of the third declen- 
sion is generally long; as, pax, pacts; pietas, 
pietdtis ; vectigal, vectigdlis, 

Excep. Proper names of the masculine gender 
ending in al and ar (except Car and Nar) have 
short increments; as, Hannibal, Hannibdlis ; 
Ccesar, Ccesdris : so also have [the adjective] 
and its compounds ; par the substantive, the noun 
sal, and the other words enumerated. 
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EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Ajacis, Statis, calcaris. Excep. Asdru- 
balis, Amilcaris; parem, hepatis, nectare, anatis — 
fr. anas, “a duck.” 

Promiscuous Examples. Larem [iS]) sale [15] 5 
piieros [r, 14], Hannibalis [3. i 5 ], quadrIgE 
[12, 2], pietatem [r, 15], ubique [12], pronepos 
[ii], sonipes [6 — fr. sonus, 12], circumdata 

[3, 9]- 

EXAMPLES nr COMPOSITION. 


Rule. Jane,fac dteiyios pacem pacisqtte mtmsiros. 

Ovid. 

Exc. HannibUlem Fahio ducam spectante perurbem. 

Silius. 

Vela dabant Iceti et spumas salis cere ruebant. 

Virg. 

Errantes hederas passim cum baccdre tellus. 

Id. 


Sulphureas posuit spira 7 nina Ndris ad undas. 

Ennius. 


RULE XVI. 


Increments from A and AS. 

A quoque et as Grsecum, breve postulat incremen' 
turn. 

-s quoque finitum cum consona ponitur ante, 

Et dropax, anthrax, Atrax, cum smil&ce, clhnax ; 
Adde Atdcefn, pan&cem, coldcem, styrdcemcpxe, fd- 
cemque, 

Atque ab&cem, cordceni, phyl&cem compostaque, et 
karpax. 
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Greek nouns ending in a. and as have short in- 
crements; zs, poema, poem&tis ; lampas, lampMis : 
also nouns ending with s preceded by a consonant ; 
as, Arabs, Ardbis ; trabs, trdbis ; besides the fol- 
lowing words in ax, -dcis ; as, drop ax, anthrax, 
Airax} etc., etc., and the compounds of phylax 
and corax, with harpax, harpdgis, and the like. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Stemmata, lampade, poemate; Arabum, 
trabe, dropace, face, panacem, etc. 

Promiscuous Examples. Vadibus [iS], Palladis 
[3, 16], Titanas [15], jhbaris [5, 15], saturos [14], 
Cymothoe [Gr. I3],trecenti [12, 3], precurrit [ll, 
3], agnitus [3, 6], mollitum [10]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Undique collucent pracinctee lampddes auro. 

Ovid, 

Nam modo thurilegos Ardbas, modo suspicis 
Indos. Id. 

Non styrdee ideeo fragrantes uncta capillos. 

Virg. Cir. 

RULE xvn. 

Increments in B. 

Nominis e crescens numero breviabis utroque : 
Excipe /^^rpatriosque-^wzV(sed contrahito.^^w^«), 

1 Syphax, Syphacis, is said to be common; but erroneously, for 
the passage in Claudian should have AnnibaUtn. 
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Ver mansues, locuples, hceres, mercesopx^, ^uiesque, 
Et vervex, lex, rex, et plebs, seps, insuper halec, 

•el peregrinum, -es, Graecum, athere et dSre demp- 
tis. 

His addas Seris, Byzeriscpxt, et Recimens. 

The increment e of the third declension is gen- 
erally short in both singular and plural ; as, grex, 
grSgis ; pes, pMis; multer, mulierum; teres, teretis, 
etc. 

Excep. Iber, Iberis, and genitives in enis (ex- 
cept hymSnis) have the penultima long; as, ren, 
rents, siren, sirenis, etc., as also ver, mansues, 
locuples, and the others enumerated. Hebrew 
nouns in el ; as, Daniel, Danielis, and Greek nouns 
in es and er (except cetheris and cHre, from cether 
and der)-, as, lebes, lebMs ; crater, crateris, with 
Sh’is, Byzeris, Recimeris — genitives from Ser, 
Byser, and Recimer — have the increment long. 

Some foreign names in ec have the incre- 
ment long by this rule ; as, Melchesidec, Melchesi- 
decis. 


EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Operi, pulveris, gregibus. Excep. Iberis, 
Sirenis (hymenis) ; veris, mansuetis ; lebetis, tra- 
petis (astheris); Michaelis, Seris, Recimeris. 

Promiscuous Examples. Mercedis [3, 17], abacis 
[16], mSres [15], Celtiberi [3, 5, 14], terStis [5 — 
fr. tero — 17], pacem [15], tepefecit [6, 12, 7], 
resides [ii], hymenis [17]. 
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EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Incnmbens tereti^ Damo?i sic ccepit^ olivce, 

Virg. 

Exc. Monstra maris Sirenes erant^ quce voce canora. 

Ovid. 

Crateras magnos statuunt, et vina coronant, 

Virg. 

Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres, 

Id. 

RULE xvm. 

Increments in I and Y, 

/autjv crescens numero breviabis utroque; 

Graeca sed in patrio casu dnis et -j/nis adoptant; 
Et liSj glis, Samnis^ DiSy grypSy Nesisoyx^y Qidriso^^ 
Cum vibtce simul, longa incrementa reposcunt. 

The increment of the third declension is usually 
short ; as, lapis y laptdis ; stipSy sttpis ; polleXy 
pollicis. 

Excep. Genitives in inis and ynis from words 
of Greek origin have the penultima long; as, 
delpHuy delphlnis ; Phorcyny Phorcynis ; as, also, 
liSy litis; gliSy glirisy and the other words enumer- 
ated. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule, Tegmine, sanguinis, ilice. Excep. Sala- 
minis, delphlnis; litis, vibice._ 

Promiscuous Examples, ^there [2, 17], chla- 
mydisor-ydos [18], lebetes [Gr. 17], regibus [17, 
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1 8], traWbus [l6, l8], Snigmatis [2, 4, 16], calcare 
[15], muUeres [i, 17], ordinis [3, 18], Quiritis [18]. 

EXAMPLES nr COMPOSITIOKT. 

Rule. Tityre, tu patulce recubans sub tegmine fagi. 

Virg. 

Exc. Orpheus in silvis, inter delphlnas Arion. Id. 
Tradite nostra viris, ignavi, signa, Quirifes. 

Lucan. 

RULE XIX. 

Increments from IX and YX. 

Ix atque -yx produc. Histrix cum foi'mce, varix; 
Coxendix, chcenixQpx&, Cilix, natrixqym, calixq}ie ; 
Phfyxqus, larix, et onyx, pix, nixque, sa/ixque, 
flixque, 

Contrahe; mastlchis his et Eryx, ca^cisofi^, et 
Japyx, 

Conj ungas : sandix, Bebryx variare memento. 

Nouns ending in ix or yx most commonly 
lengthen the penultima of the genitive ; as, felix, 
felicis, bombyx, bombycis. 

Excep. r. Histrix, fornix, varix, and the other 
words enumerated have the increment short; as, 
also, appendix^ and some proper names ; as, Ambio- 
fix, Vercingetorix, etc. 

Excep. 2. Bebryx and sandix have the incre- 
ment common. 

Note. Mastix, masttgis, “a whip,” has the in- 
crement long.i 


1 See Appendix, 4* 
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EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule, Ultrlcem, cervicem, radicis. Excep, i. 
Coxendicem, nivem, pice. Excep, 2. Bebrycis, 
sandicis. 

Promisc 7 ious Exa^nples, Prosperos [3, 14], ex- 
emplaria [3, 3, 15, i], C^saris [2, 15], Arcades 
[Gr. 3, 15], Ceteris [17], quietem [i, 17], mag- 
netis [Gr. 4, 17], capitis [18], llte [18], strigis 

[19.] 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Tolliie jampridem victrlcia tollite signa, 

Lucan. 

Ecce coturnices inter sua prcelia vivunt, 

Ovid. 

Exc. I. Fecundi callces quern non fecire disertum? 

Hot. 

Exc. 2. BehTycis et Scythiciproculmclementia sacra. 

Val. Flac. 

Possessus Baccho sceva Bebrycis in aula, 

Silius. 

N ote. Nunc mastigophoris, oleoque et gymnadis arte. 

Prudent. 

RULE XX. 

Increments in O, 

O crescens numero producimus usque priore. 

O parvum in Graecis brevia, producito magnum. 
Ausonius genitivus -bris, quern neutra dedere, 
Corripitur; propria huic junges, ut Nestor et 
Hector; 
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Os, oris, mediosque gradus extende ; sed arbos, 
IIov? composta, lepus, memor, et bos, compos et impos, 
Corripe, Cappadbcem, AllobrSgem, cum prcecoce et 

obs, ops : 

Verura produces Cercops, hydropsQ^&, Cyclopsqnc. 

In words of Latin origin the increment in o of 
the third declension is, for the most part, long ; as, 
sol, solis ; vox, vdcis; victor, victoris, and other 
verbal nouns in or, — in lepor, lepdris ros, roris, 
etc,, etc.; statio, statidnis, and other verbals in io, 
— in Cato, Catonis, and other Latin proper names 
in 0. 

Excep. I. Nouns in o or on from the Greek ©z* 
preserve the quantity of the Greek increment. If 
that increment be formed with omicron, it is short; 
as, sindon, sindonis ; Agamemnon, Agamemndnis ; 
if formed with omega, it is long; as, Simo 7 i [or 
Simo\ Simbnis ; Plato [or Platon\, Platdnis, etc. 

Observ. I. Sidon, Orion, ,Mgeon, and Bntto 
have the increment common; while Saxo, Seno, 
and most other gentile nouns — or the names of 
nations and people — increase short. 

Excep. 2. Genitives in oris'^ from Latin nouns 
of the neuter gender have a short increment ; as, 
marmor, marmbris ; corpus, corpSris, etc., with 
Greek proper names in or; as. Hector, Hcctoris ; 
Nestor, Nestbris, etc., and also Latin appellations; 
as, rhetor, rhetbris, etc. 


1 Liptts — oris, a ** hare,’* has the increment short 
^ A dor, ado vis of the masculine gen. is common. 
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Excep. 3. Os^ orisy and adjectives of the comp, 
degree have long increments; as, meliory melidris ; 
major, majoris, etc. 

Excep. 4. ArboSy compounds of ttou? [as tripus , 
polyptcSy CEdipus\ lepuSy memory and other words 
specified increase short. 

Excep. 5. CappadoXy AllobroXy prcecoxy and other 
words have a consonant before s in the nomina- 
tive ; as, scobsy inopSy CecropSy DolopSy have the in- 
crements short. Observ. 2. CyclopSy CercopSy and 
hydrops have long increments. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule, Sermonis, timoris, fl 5 ris, rationis, Cicer5- 
nis. 

Excep. I. iEdon, asdonis, halcyon, halcyonis; 
Solon, Sol 5 nis, agon, agonis. Obseru, i. Orionis, 
Saxona. Excep. 2. Memoris, eboris ; Castoris, 
rhetoris. Excep. 3. Oris, pejoris. Excep. 4. 
Bbvis, Melampodis [fr. Melampus]. Excep. 5. 
Cappadocis, inopis. Observ. 2. Cycl 5 pis, Cercopis. 

Promiscuoiis Examples. Solem [20], Allobroges 
[3, 4, 20], fornice [3, 19], hymene [17], plebi 
[17], vervecem [3, 17], dogmata [3, 16], Sirenis 
[Gr. 17], Sol 5 na [Gr. 20], robora [20]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Regia sdlis erat sublimibus alta columnis. 

Ovid. 

Virg. 


Nec victoris heri tetigit captiva cubile. 
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Rule. Ire vetat^ ctirs 7 isqne vagus statidne moratur. 

Lucan. 

Exc. I. Pulsant^etpictis bella 7 itur Amazmes armis, 

Virg. 

Credit, et exchidit sanos Helicdne poHas. 

Hor. 

Observ. i. jfEgcedna suisimmania terga lacertis, 

Ovid. 

Audierat duros laxantem JEgceofta nexus. 

Statius. 

Exc. 2. G ration et pulchro veniens in corpbre virtics. 

Virg. 

Exc. 3. Conipofiens 7 nanibnsquemanus^ atque oribiis 
ora. Id. 

Exc. 4. Pf'opter aquce rivum sub ramis arbbris altce. 

Lucan. 

Exc. 5. Mancipiis locupleSy eget ceris Cappadocum 
rex. Hor. 

Ob. 2. Tela reponuntur manibus fahricata Cycld- 
pum. Ov. 

RTJLE XXI. 

U brevia incrementa feret. — Genitivus in -tiris, 
~udis et utis ab -us producitur ; ad j ice fur^ frux, 
Lux, Pollux ; brevia interczisqat, pectisc\}xe, Ligus- 
que. 

The increment in u of the third declension is 
generally short; as, mur>nur, murmUris ; dux, 
dUcis ; turtur, turtitris, etc., etc. 

Excep. I. Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from 
nominatives in us, have the penuJtima long; as, 
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paluSy paludis ; telluSy telluris ; incus, hicudis ; 
virtus, virtutis, etc.; with fur, furis ; lux, lucis ; 
Pollux, Pollucis ; and frugis from the obsolete 
nominative frux. 

Excep. 2. Intercus, pecus, and Ligus have short 
increments. 


EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Crucis, furfure, conjugis. Excep. i. 
Incude, furis, salutem. Excep. 2. Intercutis, pe- 
cude, Liguris. 

Promiscuous Examples. Vulturis [3, 21], deco- 
ris [20], salutem [21], nuces [21], nivis [19], 
vertici [3, 18], calicem [19], Nestora [3, 20], 
laqueare [i, 15], duodeni [13]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Consuls nos, duce nos, duce jam victore, 
caremus. Pedo. 

Aspice, veniosi ceciderunt murmiiris aurce. 

Virg. 

Exc. I. Vix e conspectu Siculce telluris in altum. 

Id. 

Exc. 2. Quid domini faciant, audent cum talia 
fures. Id. 

INCREMENTS OP THE OTHER DECLENSIONS. 

The other declensions, like the first declension, 
have, properly speaking, no increment, unless in 
the plural cases. 
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INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL. 

When the genitive or dative case plural contains 
a syllable more than the nominative plural, the 
penultima of such genitive or dative is called the 
plural increment; as, sa in musarum, bo in amho- 
rum and amhobus^ bi in nubium and nubibics^ quo 
in quorum^ qui in quibus^ re in rerum and rebus ^ etc. 

RULE xxn. 

Plural Increments in A, P, /, O, U. 

Pluralis casus si crescit, protrahit a, e, 

Atque o ; cor ri pies 2, 22 ; verum excipe bubus. 

The plural increments in a, and o are long; 
as, quorum^ reruniy hdrum^ dominorum ; the incre- 
ments in i and u are short ; as, quzbus, montzbus ; 
laciibus^ verUbus — except the zi in bubus, 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Sylvarum, rerum, puerorum; lapidibus, 
artubus ; bubus. 

Promiscuous Examples, Virdrura [14, 22], filia- 
rum [i, 22], parietibus [i, 17, 22], Araris [15], 
paribus [15, 22], vadibus [15, 22], epigrammate 
[4, 3 » i< 5 ], Palladis [3, Gr. 16], gregibus [17, 22]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Appiay longdrum, teritur^ regina^ vidrum. 

Statius. 

Arreptaque manu^ ** Quid agis, dulcissime 
rerum Hor. 
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Rule. At Cafij/s, et quorum melior sententia menti. 

Virg. 

Vtvite felices, qutbus est fortuna peracta. 

Id. 

Exc. Consimili ratione venit bubus quoque scepe. 

Lucret. 

INCREMENTS OP VERBS. 

A verb is said to increase when any of its tenses 
has a syllable more in its termination'^ than the 
second person singular of the present tense indica- 
tive active.^ This additional syllable is the first 
increment, the penultima, the final syllable being 
never called the increment. When the increasing 
part has another syllable added to it in the course 
of formation, the part so formed is the second in- 
crement, and so of the rest. Thus from amas — 
the standard or regulator — comes a-mzrvi, with 
one increment; from amavi comes ^-ma-ve-m^, 
with two increments ; from amaveram comes ^-ma- 

^ Without the words ** in its termination,” the expression would 
not be either sufficiently limited or perspicuous, because the stu- 
dent might otherwise be induced to rank reduplicating verbs among 
these increments, which would be erroneous; whereas the incre- 
ment in reduplicating verbs takes place at the beginning, by a pre- 
fix or augment; as, <:«curri, ifetendi, momordi, etc. 

2 The second person singular indicative active is the rule or 
measure by which the increment is regulated. 

For deponent verbs, we may either suppose an active voice 
whence to procure a standard or regulator to determine the incre- 
ments; or they can be regulated by other verbs of the same conju- 
gation having an active voice. Thus for the deponent verb 
diory we may either suppose a fictitious active gi‘adio gradisy or be 
guided by rapiory which has a real active. 
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ye-T2i.-mus, with three ; and in like manner au- 
di-e-ba-mi-;^// from its regular formation with four 
increments. Any verb not exhibiting in any of its 
tenses or persons a greater number of syllables 
than the regulator, is said to have no increment; 
thus, amaty ama7it^ ama^ amem^ having no more 
syllables than amaSy have no increment. 

RTOE xxin. 

Of the Increments of Verbs in A. 

A crescens produc — Do incremento excipe primo. 

In the increments of verbs of every conjugation, 
the vowel a is long; as, amdbaMy stdreSy prope7'a- 
77 tus, aicdiebdminiy etc. 

Excep, The first increment {only') of the veib 
do is short ; as, ddmnSy ddbamy dare : hence also 
the short increment in the compounds ciixitmdd- 
muSy circumddbanty vennmddbisy vemcrnddrcy etc. 

Observ. The seco7td increment of doy not being 
an exception, follows the general rule; as, ddbamuSy 

ddbatiSy ddbdminiy etc. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule, Amamus, laudabamus, docueramus. Ex- 
cep, Damus, date, circumdamus. Observ, Daba- 
mus, dabamini, dabatur. 

Promiscuous Examples, Chorea [Gr. ij, pro- 
nuntiant [ii, 3, i, 3], alterlus [3, i], labatur [23], 
pectore [3, 20], priorem [i, 20], cujus [3], Cj^cla 
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pas [4, 20], sanguine [3, 18], fatMicum [12, 6], 
^ditus [2, 10]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Et cantdre pares ^ et respondere pardtL Virg. 
Ptignabantarmis^ quae post fabricdverat usus. 

Hor. 

Exc. Multa rogant utenda ddri^ data reddere nolunt. 

Ov. 

Ob. Nam quod consilium^ aut qu<^ jam fortuna 
ddbdtur, Virg. 

RULE XXIV. 

Increments of Verbs in E. 

E quoque producunt verba increscentia. Verum 
Prima e corripiunt ante r duo tempora ternae ; 
T>\c-beris atque-^^r^, Bt-reris producito>?rr^. 

Sit brevis e quando-rf?:;;^, -ri 7 nj -ro^ adjuncta se- 
qiumtur. 

Corripit interdum steterunt dedenmto^pjt poeta. 

In the increments of verbs, e is long; as, ame- 
muSy amavissetis, docebam, legeris, and legere (both 
fut pass.), audiemus^ etc. 

Excep. I. E \s short in the first increment of 
the first two tenses (pres, and imperf.) of the third 
conjugation, and also in the future termination, 
b^ris and b^re ; as, cognosc^re, leg^rey leg^remy legere- 
mus ; celebrab^riSy celebrab^rcy etc. 

Observ. I. But in the second increment, when 
the word terminates in reris or rere^ the e is long ; 
as, diripererisy loquereriSy prosequerercy etc. 
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Observ. 2. v^lis, vHit, etc., have the e 

short. ^ 

Excep. 2. The vowel e is short before ram, rim, 
ro of every conj ugation ; as, amaveram, amavirim, 
amavero, fecera 7 n , fecerim, feciro, etc. Thepersons 
formed from them, retain the same quantity; as, 
amaveris, amaverit, fecerimus, feceritis, etc. 

Observ. 3. The foregoing exception, however, 
does not apply to those syncopated tenses which 
have lost the syllable ve ; 2 js>, jieram, Jihdm, jicro, 
because in these contracted forms the e retains 
the quantity of the original form ; viz., fle(ve)ra 7 n, 
Jie{^ve)rim, etc. 

Excep. 3. The poets sometimes shorten e be- 
fore nmt, in the third pers. plur. of the perf. indie, 
active; as, steterunt, tulerunt, etc., etc. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Amemus, doceremus, legeretis. Excep. 
I. Legeret, legere ; amaberis, docebere. Observ. i. 
Amareris, docerere. Observ. 2. V^litis, velint. Ex- 
cep. 2. Amaverat, docueris, legero. Observ. 3. 
Flero, fleris. Excep. 3. Dederunt, terruerunt, 

P romiscitotis Examples. Amaveramus [23, 24, 
23], dabatis [23], legetis [24], doceto [24], 
datum [9], steterunt [7, 24], tulerunt [7, 24], 
peperat [8,] patrlzo [4, 3]. 

EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Sic equidem ducebam animo, rebarque futu- 
rum. Virg. 


I See Appendix, 5. 
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Exc. I. Jam legere, et qua sit poteris cognoscere vir- 
tus. Id. 

Semper honore meo,semper celehrab^re donis. 

Id. 

Ob. I. Jungebam Phrygios, cum tu raperere, leones. 

Clau. 

Ob. 2. Musa, velim memores ; et quo patre natus 
uterque. Hor. 

Exc. 2 . Fecerat exiguas,jam Sol altissimus umbras. 

Ov. 

Ob. 3* Implerunt monies, jierunt Rhodopeice arces. 

Virg. 

Exc. 3. IM libi divitias ded^runt artemque fniendi. 

Hor. 

RULE XXV. 

Increment of Verbs in I 

Corripit I crescens verbum. Sed deme vellmus, 
Nolimus, slmus, quaeque hinc composta dabuntur; 
-Ivi prseteritum, praesens quartae-wzz/j, et -Itis. 

-ri conjunctivum possunt variare poetae. 

In the increment of verbs — whether first, sec- 
ond, third, or fourth increment — i is generally 
short; as, linqutmus, amablmus, docebimtni, audie- 
bamini, etc., with venimus, repertmus, etc., of the 
perfect tense.^ 

Excep. I. The i is long in vellmus, velltis ; noli- 

^ When the i is followed immediately by a vowel, it is of course 
short [by the Rule Vocahm hreviant^ etc.] ; as, audluniy audlens^ 
etc. 
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mus, volitis^ noltto ; stmtis, sltis^ etc., with their 
compounds, posstmus^ adsunus^ prosimus, etc. 

Excep. 2. The penultima of the preterite in ivi 
of any conjugation is long; z.s, petlvi, atidlvi, etc.; 
and also the first increment of the fourth conjuga- 
tion, when followed by a consonant; as, aiidlmus, 
aiidirem^ audirer^ etc., and vemmnSj coniperlmus ^ 
etc., of the present tense; with the contracted 
form of the imperfect audibam, and the obsolete 
aiidlbo ; also found in tbam and Ibo from eo ; and 
in qulbam and qutbo from queo. 

Excep. 3, In the penultima of the first and 
second pers. plur. of the indicative fut. perf. [or 
second future] and the perfect of the subjunctive, 
the i is common in poetry; but in prose, it is 
usually long. ^ 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Amavimus, vivimus, iterabitis. Excep, i. Nollte, 
nolltote, sitis, possitis. Excep, 2. Petivi, qusesivi; 
auditis, audiri; reperimus (pres.); audibam, ibo, 
quibam. Excep, 3. Dederltis, dixeritis, contigeritis. 

Promiscuous Examples. Audiveramus [25, 24, 
23], docuerunt [24, 3], dederant [7, 24], damns 
[23], initus [9], solutus [10], quaesitus [10], nefas 
[12], videlicet [12], ambitus [6], exitus [9], intro- 
duce [13], animalis [15]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Victuros agtmus semper^ nec vivimus un- 
quam. Manil. 


1 See Appendix, 6. 
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Exc. I. 
Exc. 2. 


Exc. 3. 


Scinditur inte7'ea stadia in contraria vulgus, 

Virg. 

Et documenta damns, qna slmus origine 
nati, Ovid. 

Cessi, et suhlato montem genitore petlvL 

Virg. 

Alterius sermone meros audlret honores, 

Hor. 

Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior zto. 

Virg. 

EgertmnSy nosti ; et nimium meminisse 
necesse est. Id. 

Accepisse simul vitam dederltis in unda. 

Ovid. 


RULE XXVI. 


Increment of Verbs in 0 and Z7. 


O incrementum produc ; u corripe semper : 
Ast-iirus penultimam habet longam; puta, iturus. 
The increment of verbs in 0 is always long; 
that in n is generally short; as facitote, habetote ; 
sumitSy possum us, qucesumus, 

Excep. In the penultima of the future parti- 
ciple in rus, the u is always long; as, peritums, 
facturus, amaturus. 

Note, To the long increment of verbs in o, 
some Prosodians regard the irregular verb fbrem, 
foz'e, an exception. 


EXAMPLES BY SHTGLE WORDS. 

Rule. It5te, petitote ; malumus, volumus. Ex< 
cep. Venturus, arsurus. 
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Promiscuous Examples. ((iJi^The most useful 
mode of exercising the pupil in the increments of 
verbs, is to examine him in all the terminations of 
the four conjugations, beginning with amamus. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITIOX. 

Rule. Hoc tamen ambonim verbis estate rogati. 

Ovid. 

Cumque loqui poterit, matrem facitote sahitet. 

Id. 

Hos numerus stimus, et fruges consumere nati. 

Hor. 

Qui dare certa fence ^ dare vidnera possumus 
hosti. Ovid. 

Si patrice volilmzis, si nobis vivere chari. 

Hor. 

Exc. Si periturus abis, et nos rape in omnia tecum. 

Virg. 

Note. Hinc fore ductores revocato a sanguine Teu- 
cri. Virg, 

OP FINAL SYLLABLES. 

The quantity of final syllables is ascertained : 
by position ; as, prudenSy precox ; by containing a 
diphthong, as, musce, pennce ; or by special rules, 
as follows : — 

RULE xxvn. 

Of Final A. 

A finale datur longis. ltd, cum puts., deme, 

Eia, quia et casus omnes : sed protrahe sextum, 
Cui Grascos, ex -as primse, conjunge vocandi. 
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A final, in words not declined by cases [that is, 
in verbs and particles], is long; as, amd, memord; ^ 
friistrd, prcetered, postilld^ ergd, intrd^ a, etc., with 
the numerals in gintd; as, sexagintd^ trigintd^ qua- 
drdgintd, etc. 

Excep. I. In itd, quid^ eid^ posted [the a in 
postea being common ; also pitta the adverb ; the 
names of letters, as alphd, betd, and hallelujd. 

Excep. 2. In most words declined by cases, the 
final a is short ; as, musd [the nom.], templd^ Ty- 
ded^ lampadd^ regnd. 

Observ. It is also short in Greek vocatives in 
d, from nominatives in es (changed to a in the 
Doric or ^Eolic dialect); as, Orestd, Atriddy AStdy 
Thyestdy Circdy etc. 

Excep. 3. In the ablative sing, of the first de- 
clension and in Greek vocatives from nominatives 
in as ; as, prord [abl.], pennd [abl] ; ^nedy Cal- 
chdy Palld. 


EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule, Pugna, interea, contra, triginta. Excep, i. 
Eia, quia, ita, puta (for videlicet). Excep, 2. Ne- 

1 Am&y memordy etc., have the final a long, because formed by 
crasis from amaey memorasy etc. 

2 Many eminent Prosodians, however, insist that the a in postea, 
antea, etc,, is always long; and that the syllable ea is in the ablative 
case sing, fern., the prepositions becoming adverbs and the abla- 
tives by their own power expressing a relation to some other word 
in the sentence. They add, moreover, that whenever the syllable 
appears to be short, it is either in the accusative governed by the 
preposition, or must be pronounced in two syllables by crasis. 
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mora, tristia, mea, Hectora. Observ. Oresta, An- 
chisS, Circa. Excep, 3. Prora, domina, qria; JEnea, 
Lycida. 

Promiscuous Examples. Dominorum [22], die- 
bus [i, 22], ultra [3, 27], Pollucis [3, 21], tellures 
[3, 21], velocibus [20, 22], Immemores [3, 20], 
Palsemonis [2, Gr. 20], boves [20], felicibus [19, 
22], Delphines [Gr. 3, 18], lites [18]. 

EXAMPLES nr COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Musa, mihi causas memora ; quo numine 
Iceso. Virg. 

Jam tenet lialiam: tamen ultra pergere 
tendit. Juv. 

Exc. I. Haud its. me experti Bitias ct Pandams 
ingens. Virg, 

Hoc discunt omnes ante AlphS et BetS puel~ 
l<z. Juv. 

Exc. 2. Anchors de prora jacitur; stant littore 
puppes. Virg. 

Obs. Te tamen, 0 parvce rector Poly dectS Seriphi. 

Ovid. 

Exc. 3. Prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit 
unda. Id. 

Quid miserum, JEnea, laceras ? Jam parce 
sepulto. Id. 

RULE xxvra. 

Of Final E. 

E brevia. Primae quintseque vocabula produc ; 
Cete, ohi. Tempi, fermeopx^, ferique, Jamique. 
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Adde <^^<:^similemque modum ; monosyllaba, praeter 
Encliticas et syllabicas : beneo;}!^ et mal^ demptis, 
Atque infemt\ supern^^ adverbia cuncta secundae. 

Final e is generally short; as, patrl, nat'^^ 
legere^ nempe^ ill^^ qiwque^ penP. 

Excep. I. It is long in all cases of the first and 
fifth ^ declensions ; as, ^gle^ Thisbe, Melpomene, 
fide, fame, with re and die and their compounds 
quare, hodie, pridie, etc., as well as in the con- 
tracted genitive and dative, die, fide. 

Excep. 2. The final e is long in contracted words 
transplanted from the Greek, whether singular, as 
Diomede, Achille, or in the nominative and accusa- 
tive neuters plural, as cete, mele, pelage, tcmpe, — 
all wanting the singular. 

Excep. 3. Ohe, ferme, and fere have the e final 
long. Fer^ is short in Ausonius. 

Excep. 4. Verbs of the second conjugation have 
e final long in the second person singular impera- 
tive active ; as, dace, gaude, salve, vale, etc. 

Observ. I. Cav^, vid^, vail, and responde are 
sometimes found short. 

Excep. 5. Adverbs formed from adjectives in 
us — or of the second declension — have the final 
e long ; as, placide, probe, late ; together with all 
adverbs of the superlative degree; as, mcLxime, 
minime, doctissime. 

Observ. 2. BenP, mal^, infern^, and superni, with 

1 In cases of the first declension, because it is equivalent to the 
Greek rj; in cases of the fifth, because it is a contracted syllable. 
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mag^ and impune^ have the final e short. Adverbs 
coming from adjectives of the third declension have 
the last syllable short, agreeably to the general 
rule; as, sublime^ dulce, difficile, etc. 

Excep. 6. Monosyllables in e, as me, te, se, and 
ne (lest or not), are long. 

Observ. 3. The enclitic particles qti^, ve, nl 
(interrogative), and the syllabic adjuncts, t^, 
dl, etc., found in suapt^, nostrapte, tute, quamd^, etc., 
are short. These, however, might be ranged under 
the general rule, never standing alone. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Frangere, utile, mente. Excep, i. Alc- 
mene, die, requie, hodie. Excep. 2. Pelage, ca- 
coethe, Tempe. Excep. 3. Ferme, fere, ohe. 
Excep. 4. Doce, mone, vide. Obser. i. Cave, vide, 
vale. Excep. 5. Summe, valde (for valide), sane, 
Obser. 2. Inf erne, bene, male; dulce, suave. Ex- 
cep. 6. Me, se, te. Obser. 3. Que, ve, tute, hosce. 

Promiscuous Examples. Numme [5, fr. nutum, 
nuo, obsol., ‘‘to nod, to approve,” Gr. vevco, 18, 28], 
amare [23, 28], Hectora [3, 20, 27], opere [17, 
28], vectigale [3, 15, 28], pdemata [i, 16, 27], face 
[16, 28], meridie [12, i, 28], mhibe [ii, 6, 28], 
mdigne [3, 3, 28], pr^cipue [2, i, 28], vale [28], 
cave [28]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Incip^, parve puer, risic cognoscer^ matrem. 

Virg. 
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Rule. Ant^ mare et tellus^ et quod tegit omnia 
coehmi, Ovid. 

Exc. I. Tros A?ickisiadey facilis descensus A^vej'ni, 

Non venias quare tarn longo tempore Romam. 

Mart 

Exc. 2. At pelage multa^ et late substrata videmus, 

Lucret 

Exc. 3. Mobilis et varia est ferme natura malorum, 

Juv. 

Exc. 4. Gaude^ quod spectant oculi te mille loquen- 
tem, Hor. 

Ob. I. Vade^ vale: cav^ ne titubes^ mandataque 
frangas. Id. 

Exc. 5. Excipe sollicitos placide, 7 nea dona^ libellos. 

Mart 

Ob. 2. Nil ben^ cum facias ^ fads attamen omnia 
belle. Id. 

Exc. 6. Me me, adsum qui feci ; in me convertite 
ferrum, Virg. 

Ob. 3. Arma virumqu^ cano, Trojce qui primus ab 
oris} Id. 

^ This well-known verse at the opening of the j®neis affords a 
striking exemplification of the absurdity involved in attempting to 
read Latin verse according to the rules of English accentuation. 

Here,” says one of the ablest advocates of the modern system, 
“here, agreeably to the analogy of the English, every judicious 
reader will pronounce the syllables in and ca, in the words virum 
and cano, long 1 ” And such in reality is the fact ! ! Now let the 
classical student observe the consequence of this “ judicious ” prac- 
tice by making these two syllables long, the two dactyles with 
which the line commences are metamorphosed into as many am- 
phimacers; thus, Urma, vtrumque, ~cu! and the line is made to 
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RULE XXIX. 

Of Final I and Y. 

/produc. Brevia nisi cum quasi ^ Graeca que cuncta: 
Jure miht^ variare, iibio^^, sibique solemus, 

Sed mage corripies ibt, ubi^ dissyllabon et cui^ 
Sicuti sed breviant cum sicubl, necubi, vates : 
Adfuerit nisi Crasis, y semper corripiendum est. 

The final i is generally long, as dominl, fatrzy 
Mercuric meiy amarl^ audl^ f, Ovidl, fill?- 

Excep. I. The final vowel is usually short in 
nisi and quasi. In Greek words also the final i 
and y are short, as shiapi, moly ; in vocatives of 
the third declen., as Thetl, Parl^ Daphnl^ Tethy 
(uncontracted); in the dat. sing, of Greek nouns, 
as Palladia Thetidi^ and in datives and ablatives 
plur., as heroist^ Troasi^ Diyasl. 

Observ. In Tethy^ the contract, dative for 
Tethyi^ the y is long. 

Excep. 2. In mih% tibi, sibt, and also in ibt^ ubt, 
and ufi, the final i is common. Cut when a dis- 
S3dlable has the i common. 

Excep. 3. Necubt^ sicubl^ and sicuti are said to 
have the final vowel short, but the i in the two 
former is common. 

contain twenty-six instead of twenty-four times ! ! while the sweet- 
ness, melody, and rhythmical connection are totally destroyed — 
a medley of versification never surely contemplated by the most 
elaborate and ornate of the Roman poets. But the innovators who 
would thus barbarously disfigure the beautiful remains of antiquity 
Trada77i q)rotervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis. 

^ By crasis from Oz/idi^, filie. 
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EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Oculi, Mercurl, class! Excep, i. Nisi, 
quasi; gummi, mell; Tethy, Alexi; Paridi, The- 
tidi; Charisi, schemas!, ethesi. Observ. Tethy. 
Excep. 2. Mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, ubi, uti; cui. Excep. 3. 
Necub!, sicubi, sicuti. 

Promiscuous Examples. Amaryll! [3, Gr. 29], 
lapidT [18, 29], tantane [3, 28], hosce [28], fieri 
[i, 29], qul [29], reique [i, 29, 28], diel [i, i, 29], 
major! [3, 20, 29], volucrl [4, 29], veni [7, 29], 
vicisti [7, 3, 29], tullsti [7, 3, 29], tetendlsti [8, 3, 
3 , 29]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION 

Rule. Quid dominl facianty audent cum talia fures. 

Virg. 

ly sequere Italiam ventisy pete regna per 
undas. Id. 

Exc. I. Sic quasi Pythagorce loqueris successor et 
hceres. Mart. 

Moly vocant superi: nigrd radice tenetur. 

Ovid. 

Semper » Adonly meiy repetitaque mortis 
imago. Id. 

Palladl littorecB celebrabat Scyros honorem. 

Statius. 

Troasln^ invideo; qucB si lacrymosa suorum. 

Ovid. 

1 The n makes no difference in the quantity, being merely added 
to prevent the hiatus arising from the concurrence of the two vow- 
els, just as we say in English ** an orange ” for “a orange,” euphonia 
gratia. 
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Exc. 2. Tros Tyriusque ntiht nullo discrimine age* 
tur, Virg. 

Non mihz si lingucB centum sint, oraque 
centum, Id. 

Exc. 3, Sicubt magna Jovis antique robore quercus. 

Id. 


RULE XXX. 

Of Final O. 

O datur ambiguis. Graeca et monosyllaba longis, 
Ergo pro causa, ternus sextusque secundae, 

Atque adverbia nomine, vel pronomine nata ; 
Immd, modby et citb corripias ; varia postremo 
Serby ideired, ideo^ verb, porroq^it retrbopxt, 

O at the end of words is common,^ as quando^ leby 
duby Catb^ nolb. 

Excep. I. Greek cases written in the original 
with ft), zs Androgeo, Clio ; monosyllables, as d,prd, 
do; ergo^ signifying “for the sake of” — or, “on 
account of”; and datives and ablatives of the sec- 
ond declension, as somnb, tuo, vento^ have the final 
vowel long. 

Excep. 2. Adverbs derived from adjectives and 
pronouns have the final 0 long, as subito, meritOy 
multdy rardy ed.^ 

^ It is, however, more usually long than short. 

2 ErgOy signifying ** therefore,” is common, according to the 
general rule. 

* These are commonly considered as ablatives of the second de- 
clension; but might they not be regarded as imitations of the Greek 
termination wy, with the s elided, agreeably to the Greek usage? 
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Observ. The final o is, however, short in cild, 
immo^ qttomod^^ dummodo^ postmodo^ modo (the 
adverb), eg^}- octo. 

Excep. 3. The adverb sen>^ the conjunction vero, 
postremb^ idcirco^ and the other words enumerated, 
have the final 0 common. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Quando, praesto, Apollo, homo. Excep. i. 
Atho, Alect 5 , pr 5 , st 5 ; deo, filio. Excep. 2. Certo, 
tant 5 , falso. Observ. i. Quomodo, tantummodo, 
cito. Excep. 3. IdcircS, porro, adeo, retro. 

Promiscuous Examples. Erg 5 [3, 30], Clio [Gr. 
I, 30], CantabrS [3, 4, 3 o]> ^oto [9, 30], data 
[9, 27], consitl [3, 9, 29], soluto [10, 30], tacito 
[10, 30], subito [ii, 9, 30], vigintl [3, 29], Achllle 
[3, 28], plora [27], facitdte [25, 26, 28], pecunlie 
[5, s — fr. pecu, cattle, sheep,’' anciently used in 
barter for money — i, 2]. 

EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Ambo florentes cetatibusy A rcades ambd. 

Virg. 

Ambb relucenteSy ambd candore togati. 

Mant. 

Exc. I. In foribus letum Androged ; turn pendere 
poenas. Virg. 

0 patribus plebes.^ 0 digni consule patres ! 

Claud. 

1 Carey, however, makes the final vowel in ego common. 
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Exc. I. Aurd pulsa fides, aurd venalia jura. 

Propert 

Exc. 2. Poena autem vehemens, et multd sceviof 
Hits. Juv. 

Ibit eo, quo vis, qui zonam perdidit, inquit. 

Hor. 

Obs. Ast egb quce divum incedo regina, Jovisque. 

Virg. 

Exc. 3. Intperiurn tibi serb datum; Victoria velox. 

Claud. 

Hie verd victus genitor se tollit ad auras. 

^ Virg. 

""^'"RULE XXXI. 

Final U long ; B, T, D, short. 

semper produc; b, t, d, corripe semper. 

B produc peregrinum, at contrahe «^«^que et indU. 

The final u is generally long, as manu, cornu, 
metu, Panthu (Gr. voc.), diu. Latin words termi- 
nating in b, t, or d usually have the final vowel 
short; as, ctb, quid, et, amdt. Foreign words 

are commonly long ; as. Job, Jacdb, David, Beneddd. 

Excep. Indu and nenu have the u short, as also 
have many words ending with short its; by the eli- 
sion of the final s, to prevent the vowel from be- 
coming long by its position before the succeeding 
consonant; zs, plenil lor plenUs] nunciH tor nuncius. 

Observ. Third persons singular of the perfect 
tense contracting ivit or iit into it, or avlt into at, 
have the final vowel long (by Rule II); 2.^, petit for 
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petilt or petivU; ohlt for obilt or obivU; irritdt for 
irritavU. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Vultu, cornu, Melampu (Gr. voc.), 6b, 
caput, audiet, quid. Excep. Nenu, indu; plenu\ 
Observ. Abit for abivit, petit for petivit, creat for 
creavit. 

Promiscuous Examples. Amaverit [23, 24, 31], 
peperit [8, 8, 31], bibit [7, 31], fatidico [5, 12, 6, 
30], semisopltus [12, 6, 10], profugio [11,6, i, 30], 
Idem [neut, 12], quadrigae [12, 2],alioquin [i, 13], 
indu [3, 31], generat [5, 5, 31], erumpere [ii, 3, 
24, 28], requiro [ii, 6 — fr. quaere — 30]. 

EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Parce inetu Cytherea, manent immota tuo- 

rum. Virg. 

Quo res summa loco, Pantku f quam prendi- 
mus arcem f Id. 

Exc. Nec jacere indu manus, via qua mumta Jidei. 

Lucret 

Vicimus 0 socii, et magnam pugnavimu* piig- 
nam. En. 

Obs. Magnus civis obit, et formidatus Othoni. Juv. 

RULE xxxn. 

Of Final C. 

C longum est. Brevia n^c, fdc, quibus adjice don^c. 
Htc pronomen, et hoc prime et quarto variabis. 
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Final c has the preceding vowel generally long ; 
as, sic, hue, illic, hlc (adv.), hoc (abl.). 

Excep. I. Nh, don^c, axidifac (imperative) have 
the final vowel short. 

Excep. 2. The pronouns Me and hoc (neut.) are 
common, but more frequently long than short. 

The imperatives die and due do not come under 
this rule, being only abbreviations of dice and diice, 
in which the quantity of i and u is not affected by 
the apocope of the final vowel. 

examples by single words. 

Rule. Sic, hoc, illuc. Excep. i. Don^c, nec, 
fac. Excep. 2. Hic, hoc. 

Promiscuous Examples. Ita [27], Lycida [Gr. 
voc. 27], fame [28], facie [i, 28], re [28], tace 
[28], ut! [29], Alex! [2, Gr. 29], sibi [29], hue 
[32], nec [32], prOnuba [li, 6, 27], ludibria [5, 4, 
I, 27], contulero [3, 7, 24, 30], cicatricis [4, 19]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Made nova virtute, puer: sic itur ad astra. 

Virg. 

Exc. I. Donh eris felix, multos numerabis amicos. 

Ovid. 

Exc. 2. Hie gladio fidens, hlc acer et arduus hasta. 

Virg. 

Hie vir hie est, tibi quern promitti scepius 
audis. Id. 
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RULE xxxni 
Of Fhial L, 

Corripe L, At produc sal, sol, nil, multaque He- 
brsea. 

The final vowel before / is short ; as, mH, simul, 
nihtl, consul) Asdruhdl. 

Excep. Sal, sol, and nil (contracted from nihU^ 
have the final vowel long; and also Hebrew 
names ; as, Daniel, RaphaH, IsmaU. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule, Pol, fel, semel, famul. Excep, S5l, sal ; 
Michael, Daniel. 

Promiscuous Examples, Nil [33], nihil [i, 33], 
hie [adv. 32], vultu [3, 31], nec [32], amo [30], 
magistri [S — fr. magis — 3, 29],p^ne [2, 28],inmxa 
[3> 3> 27], facitote [25, 26, 28], audiebamini [2, i, 
24, 23, 25, 29], lapidi [18, 29], littoris [3, 20], oris 
[from os, ^‘a mouth” [20]. 

EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Vertit terga citus damnatis, Asdrubdl ausis. 

Silius. 

Ob stupuit simul ipse, simul perculsus Achates, 

Virg. 

Exc. De nihilo niMl, in nihilum nil posse reverti, 

Persius. 

Quum magnus DaniHy qualis vir, quanta 
potestas ! Tert. 
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Respecting the quantity of final syllables in 
m, on which Prosodians are not agreed, it has been 
deemed advisable to insert no rule, as the subject 
may be more properly referred to the “Figures of 
Prosody,” farther on. 

For the convenience, however, of teachers, who 
prefer the rule in the order of the letters, it is given 
below.^ 

RULE XXXIV. 

Final N. 

iVproduc. Breviabis at -en quod -^nis breve format; 
Graecorura quartum, si sit brevis ultima recti ; 

An, tamen, in, cum compositis ; rectum que secundse. 

Words, whether in Latin or of Greek origin, ter- 
minating with n, have the final vowel generally 
long; as, en, splen, quin, sin, Pan, Siren; with 
Actceon, Lacedcemon, Platon, etc. [written with an 
<b]; also Greek accusatives in an and en, of the first 
declen., from the nominatives in as, es, and e long ; 
as, ASnedn, Attchisen, Calliopen ; genitives plural; 
as, Myrmidonon, Cimmerim, epigrammaton ; and 
Greek accusatives in on of the Attic dialect having 
© in the original ; as, Athon, Androgeon, 

Excep. I. Nouns terminating with having 
inis in the gen., have the final vowel short ; as, 
carman, nunten, nom^n, tegm^n, fiumiSn. 

1 M vorat Ecthlipsis ; prisci breviare solebant. 

Final m succeeded by a vowel [or the letter h'l is generally elided 
by Ecthlipsis: the older poets usually shortened the preceding 
vowel, preserving the m from elision ; cx, gr, : — 

Insignita^ fere turn millia miliium octo, Ennius. 
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Excep. 2. The final vowel before n is short in 
all Greek accusatives of every declension, whose 
nominative has a short final syllable; as, Maimi, 
Scorpidn, Parin, Tketin, Ityn, Alexin, chelyn, and 
datives plural in in; as, Arcasin?- 

Excep. 3. Afi, tamhi, in, with their compounds, 
forsdn, veruntamen, etc., vidM , etc. (for videsnef), 
have the final vowel short. 

Excep. 4. Greek nominatives in on, written with 
an omicron, and corresponding with the second 
declension in Latin, have the final syllable short ; 
as, Pelion, Erotion. 

Observ. Greek accusatives also in on [omicron] 
have the final vowel short ; as, Cerber^n, Rhodon, 
Menelabn, 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Splen, Titan, Siren, Salamln, Cimme- 
rian, Athon. Excep. 1. Pecten, fiamen, crimen. 
Excep. 2. Ibin, ^ginan. Alexin. Excep. 3. Atta- 
men, Yiden\ satin', nostin'. Excep. 4. Erotion, 
Ilion, Pelion. Observ. Rhodon, Cerberon. 

Promiscuous Examples. Timid! [5, — fr. timeo, 
— 29], ^tate [2, 15, 28], Csesare [2, 15, 28], 
exemplaria [3, 3, 15, i, 27], mulieribus [r, 17,22], 
stemmata [3, 16, 27], renes [17], hymen^os [17, 
2], mansueti [3, 17, 29], regibus [17, 22], r^ficid 
[li, 6, I, 30], iniquorum [il, 6,— fr. ^quus, — 22]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. De grege non ausim quicquam deponere 
tecum. Virg, 


^ See Note, p. 59. 
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Rule. Finierat Titan; omnemque refugerat Or- 
pheus. Ovid. 

ActcBon ego sum! dominum cognosctte ves- 
trum. Id. 

Amiito Anchisen, hie me, pater opttme, fes- 
sum. Virg. 

Cimmerian etiam ohscuras accessit ad 
oras. Tibul. 

Exc. I. TegmSn habent capiti ; vestigia nuda sini- 
stri. Virg. 

Exc. 2. Namque ferunt raptam patriis jFgindn ab 
undis. St. 

Exc. 3. Mittite ; — forsetn et hcec olim meminisse 
juvabit. Virg. 

Exc. 4. Ilibn et Tenedos, Simotsque et Xanthus et 
Ide, Ovid. 

Ob. Laudabunt alii claram RkodSn, aut Mityle- 
nen. Hor. 

HTTLE XXXV. 

Final R. 

R breve. Cur produc, Fur, Far, quibus adjice 
Ver, Ndr 

Et Graidm quotquot longum dant eris et jFtker, 
Aer, ser, et Iber . — Sit Cbrhx&NQ . — Celtiber anceps. — 
Par cum compositis, et Idr, producere vulgo 
Norma jubet : sed tu monitus variabis utrumque. 

Words ending in r have the last vowel or syl- 
lable, for the most part, short ; as, Amilc&r, mulibr, 
pubr, ter. Hector, martyr, sempbr, preebr, audientHr. 

Excep. I. Cur, fur, far, ver, and ndr have the 
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final vowel long, as also have all words of Greek 
origin, forming the genitive sing, in eris long ; as, 
crater^ stater^ aer^ cBther^ Ser, and iber; but the 
compound of ibir is common, as CtltiVer. 

Observ. Cbr has the vowel short. 

Excep. 2. Par, with its compounds, and Lar 
have the final vowel generally common.^ 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Ver, timor, turtur, Hector, amamur, pater, 
matSr. Excep. i. Cur, ver, stater, spinter, Recimer, 
aer, Ser, iber, CeltibSr. Excep. 2. PSr, LSr. 

Promiscuous Examples. Amaretur [23, 24, 35], 
iethere [2, 17, 28], tapetibus [17, 22], virgine [3, 18, 
28], Salamlni [Gr. 18, 29], c 5 rnice [3, 19, 28], vigo- 
ris [5, — fr. vigeo, — 20], iequora [2, 20, 27], doc- 
tiara [3, I, 20, 27], memorl [s, — fr. memini, — 
20, 29]. 


EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Semper eris pauper, si pa2ip^r es, jEmiliane. 

Mart. 

Est mihi namque domi pat^r, est injusta 
noverca. Virg. 

^ Although the quantity of these two words is, in compliance 
■v^dth the authority of some excellent Prosodians, given as common, 
it must not be concealed that many others of equal authority agree 
with Alvarez in regarding it as always long. 
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Exc. I. Mtdta quidem dixi^ cur excusatus obirem, 

Hor. 

Inde marCy inde aer, inde cether ignifer ipse. 

Lucret 

Ob. Molle mihi levibusque c 5 r est violabile telis, 

Ovid. 

Exc. 2. Ludere par imp dr ^ equitare m aru 7 idine 
longa. Hor. 


RULE XXXVI. 

Fmal AS. 

As produc. Breve Ands. — Graecorum tertia quar- 
tum 

Corripit — et rectum per ddis si patrius exit. 

Words ending in as have the final vowel ^gener- 
ally long, as crdSy tempestdSy .Mneds^ Pallas {Pal- 
lantis)y mas, musds ; all verbs terminating in as, 
such as amds, doceds, legebds ; gentile nouns, as 
Arpinds, Antids ; and antique genitives, as vids, 
familids. 

Excep. I. AtUis is short^ 

Excep. 2. Final as is also short in Greek accu- 
satives plural of the third declension, as herods, 
lampadds, delphinds, Hectords, Heroidds. 

Excep. 3. Greek nouns in as, forming the geni- 
tive in ados {adis, Latin), are short, as Arcds (gen. 

^ In Petronius Arbiter, Burmann, however, conjectures the 
lection should be avis* 
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arcados or arcadis), Pall&s (gen. Pallados or PaU 
ladis), lamp&s, I Ms; also Latin words in as, formed 
in the manner of Greek patronymics, as Appi&s, 
Adrids, Honorids, 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Fas, terras, pietas, .iEneas, Thomas, Pallas 
(Pallantis), audiebas; Antias, Larinas; curas(gen.), 
tristitias (gen.). Excep. i. Anas. Excep. 2. Cy- 
clopas, crateras, Troas, NaYdas. Excep. 3. Lam- 
pas, Pallas (Pallados), Ilias ; Appias, Adrias. 

Promiscuom Examples. Audiebamur [2, i, 24, 
23. 35]. sol [33], nequis [12], nec [32], forsan 
[34J, omen [34], longe [3, 28 adv.], lampadas [3. 
16, 36], audio [i, 30], Dia [Gr. i, 27], extra [3, 27], 
viviinus [25], Alexandria [Gr. 3, 3, i, 27], musas 
[5, — tx. iiQvaa, “amuse,” — 36]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Quid mens ASneds in te committere tantum f 

Virg. 

Forte sua Libycis tempestds appulit oris. Id. 
Exc. I. Et pictis ands enotata pennis (Phaloecian). 

Petro. 

Exc. 2. Orpheus in silvis, inter delphinds Arion. 

Virg. 

Exc. 3. Bellica Pallds adest, et protegit cegide fra- 
trem. Ovid. 

Adrids unda vadis largam procul expiiit 
algam. Av. 
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RULE xxxvn. 

Final ES. 

Es dabitur longis. Breviat sed tertia rectum, 

Cum patrii brevis est crescens penultima ; pes bine 
Excipitur, aries, adiesqne, Ceresque, 

Corripe et es de sum, pen^s, et neutralia Grseca. 

His quintum et rectum numeri dent Graeca secundi. 

The final vowel in es is long; as, res, quies, Alci- 
des, sermones, doces, esses, decies ; with the nomin. 
and vocat. plur. of Greek nouns (coming from the 
genitive sing, in SOS'), originally written with 
contracted from ee?; as, hereses, crises, phrases. 
The following also have es long: genitives of 
nouns in e, of the first declension, as, Eurydices, 
Penelopes, Ides, Calliopes ; plural cases of Latin 
nouns of the third and fifth declensions, as, Lihyes, 
Alphes, res ; and the antique genitive in es of the 
fifth declension, as, dies, rabies, 

Excep. I. Nouns in es of the third declension, 
increasing short in the genitive, have es in the 
nominative short; as, hospes, ales, miles, preepes, 
limh. 

Observ. I. Aries, ahies, paries, Ceres, and pes 
with its compounds \sonipes, quadrupes, etc.] are 
long, according to the rule. 

Excep. 2. in the present tense of the verb 
sum is short, as are also its compounds, potes, abes, 
ad^s, prodes, etc. ; likewise the final es in the prepo- 
sition penis ; and in Greek neuters, as, cacoethls, 
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hippomanes, etc. ; in Greek nominatives and voca- 
tives plur. of nouns in the third declension, in- 
creasing in the genitive sing., but not forming that 
case in eos ; as, Tritones ^ rhetores^ dcemones^ Arca- 
des^ Trocs; and Greek vocatives sing., coming from 
nominatives in es, and forming the gen. in eos ; as, 
Demosthenes, Socrates, etc. 

Observ. 2. Wherever the Latin termination es 
represents the Greek termination t??, it is of course 
long; as, Alcides, Brontes, Palamedes, 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule. Nubes, artes, Joannes, locuples, quoties, 
jubes, haereses, metamorphoses ; Calliopes, Ides 
(both gen.), syrtes, dies; rabies, dies (both gen,). 
Excep. I. Dives, pedes, seges. Obser. i. Abies, 
paries, cornipes. Excep, 2. Es, potes, ades, penes ; 
cacoethes, hippomanes; heroes, Amazones, Troa- 
des ; Demosthenes, Socrates. Obser, 2. Brontes, 
Palamedes. 

Promiscuous Examples. PMturo [ii, 9, 26, 30], 
Arcadas [3, Gr. 16, 36], arietes [i, 17, 37], sepi- 
bus [17, 22], Michaelis [17], velitis \yerb 25], 
sumus [26], nisi [6, — fr. ne, — 29], Perses [3, 
37], habitabas [S,— fr. habeo, — 5, 23, 36], pauper 
[2, 35], ^nean [2, Gr. i, 34], ades [ii, 37], fama 
[5, — Gr. — 27]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Orbus es, et locuples et Bruto consuls dignus. 

Mart 
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Rule. Anchises alacris palmas utrasque tetendit, 

Virg. 

A /pis ille quatit; Rhodopeia culmina /assai, 

Claud. 

Exc. I . Vivitiir ex rapto : non hosph ab hospite tutus. 

Ovid. 

jiFthej^ed quos lapsa plagd Jovis al^s aperto. 

Virg. 

Ob. I. Populus in fiuviis^ abies in montibtis a/tis* 

Id. 

Stat sonipes et frmna ferox spumantia man- 
dit. Id, 

Exc. 2. Quisquis es, amissos hinc jam obliviscere 
Graios. Id. 

Quern penes arbitrium esty et jus et narma 
loquendi. \ Hor. 

Scribendi cacoetMsy et ce^ro in corde sene- 
sciL ' Juv. 

Ambo jlorentes cetatibuSy Arcades ambo. 

Virg. 

Ob. 2, Me ferus A/cides, tunc quum custode remote. 

Stat 

RULE xxxvm. 

Final IS and YS. 

Corripies Is etps, Plurales excipe casus. 

GlzSy siSy vtSy verbum ac nomen, nolisc^^y vellso ^^ ; 
AudlSy cum sociis ; quorum et dat patriusy -mis 
-entisvty aut -ttis longum, producito semper. 
ns conjunctivum mos est variare poetis. 
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Final ‘syllables in is and ys have the vowel short; 
as, apis, turris, Jovls, militls, asp'icls, creditls, bis, Is, 
and guls (nominatives), Itys, Capys, Typhys. 

Excep. I. All plural cases ending in ^ have 
the final vowel long ; as, musts, vins, armts, vobis, 
nils, amaris (adject.), quis or quels for quibus, om- 
nls for omnes, and urbls for urbes. Contracted 
plurals, as Erimiys for Erinnyes or Erinnyas have 
ys long. 

Observ. I. The adverbs fons, gratis, and in- 
gratls have the final syllable long.^ 

Excep. 2. Gils, sis (with its compounds 2), vis, 
— whether verb or noun, — noils, veils (with its 
compounds), audls, and every second person sin- 
gular of the fourth conjugation ; as, nescls, sentls, 
etc., have the final, vowel long. 

Excep. 3. The final is is long in all nouns 
forming their genitive in entis, inis, or itis, with the 
penultima long; as, Simols {^Simoentis'), Salamls 
{Salamlnis'), lls {Inis'). 

Observ. 2. The termination ris in the second 
future indicative and perfect subjunctive has the 
i common ; as, amaveris, dixeris, miscueris. 

examples by single words. 

Rule. Lapis, dulcis, ais, inquis, magis, cIs, 
chelys, Erinnys. Excep. i. Puerls, glebis, siccis, 
quIs or quels for quibus. Observ. i. Forls, gratis. 
Excep. 2. Glls, fis, nescls, vis, quamvis, sis, adsis 

1 These adverbs are in reality datives or ablatives plural. 

^ Such as ; adnSy ^osnsy maliSj nolis^ quamvis^ etc. 
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Excep. 3. Lis, dls, PyroTs, Quirls. Observ. 2. 
Vitaveris, egeris, attulens. 

Promiscuous Examples. Prof undens [ii, 3, 3], 
procuravit [ii, S, — fr. cura, — 23, 31], nequam 
[12], ubique [12, 28], hodie [13, r, 28], setatis 
[2, 15, 3S], Amllcarl [3, 15, 29], lampadis [3, 16, 
38J, quamvis [3, 38], Othrys [38], tiileris [7, 24, 
38], steterunt [7, 24, 3], imber [3, 35]. 

EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Dulcis inexpertis ctiltura potentis amici. 

Hor. 

Non apis inde tulit collectos sedula flores. 

Ovid. 

Donee eris felix, multos numerabis amicos. 

Id. 

Atque utinam ex vobts unus^ vestrique fuis~ 
sem. Virg. 

At Capps f et quorum melior sent entia menti. 

Id. 

Exc. I. Frees entemque virzs intentant omnia mor- 
tem. Id. 

Nobis hcec portenta Detlm dedit ipse creator. 

Cic. 

Ob- I. Ejfugere haud potis esty ingratis heeret et 
a?2git. Lucan. 

Exc. 2. Si VIS esse aliquis. — Probitas laudatur et 
alget. Juv. 

Nescis heu ! nescis dominee fastidia Rom(2. 

Mart 
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Exc. 3- Samnts tn ludo ac rudihus causis satis 
asper. Lucil. 

Ob. 2. GrcBculus esuriens in cesium, jusseris, ibit. 

Juv. 

Misctiens elixa, simul conchylia turdis. 

Hor. 


RULE XXXIX. 

OS Final. 

Vult os produci. Compos breviatur, et impos, 
C^jque ossis : Graeci et quotquot scribunt per o 

parvum. 

Words terminating in os have the final vowel 
long ; as, fids, nepos, vtros, bonds, vds, ds {oris'), 
Trds, Minds, Athds, and all other words which in 
Greek are written with as, Androgeos ; with 
all proper names which change lads to l^ds [Atti- 
cally], as, Peneleds, Demoldds, Meneleds. 

Excep. I. The final os is short in compds, impds, 
and os {ossis), with its compound ex 8 s, and in 
Greek neuters ; as, Argds, Chads, melds. 

Excep. 2. All Greek nouns of the second de- 
clension — which in Greek are written with an 
omicron — have the final vowel short; as, Tyros, 
Aretds, Ilids. 

Excep. 3. All genitives in os, whatever be the 
nominative, are short ; as, P alladds, Olleds, Orpheds, 
Tetkyds. 
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EXAMPLES BY SIITGLE WORDS. 

Rule, Gustos, ventos, jactatos, nos; Erectos, 
herds, Androgeos, Nicoleos. Excep, i. Compos, 
impos, 6s (ossis) ; chaos, epos. Excep. 2, Claros, 
Tenedos, Atropos. Excep. 3. Arcados, Tereos, 
Tethyos. 

Promiscuous Examples, Honos [39], viros 
[14, 39], mulieris [i, 17, 3^], lichenes [Gr. 17, 3;], 
Iberis [17, 38], legl [dat. fr. lex, 17, 19], cita [fr. 
deo, 9, 27], dabitur [23, 25, 35], littoris [3, 20, 38], 
ArgonaHtas [3, 13, 2, 36], me [28], cervicibus [3, 
19, 22], donis [5, — fr. Bcopov^ a gift,” the p being 
changed into % — 38]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Ut fids in septis secretus nascitur kortis, 

Catullus. 

Os komini sublime dedit^ coelumque tueri. 

Ovid. 

Androgeos offert nobis ^ soda agmina ere- 
dens. Virg. 

Exc. I. Exbs et exsanguis tumidos peTfiuctuat a 7 'tus. 

Lucret. 

Et Chads ^ et Phlegetkon^ loca node silentia 
late, Virg. 

Exc. 2. Et Tyros instabilis, pretiosaque murice 
Sidon. Luc. 

Exc. 3. O furor! o homines ! dirique Prometheds 
artes I Stat- 
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RULE XL. 

Final US. 

Us breve ponatiir. Produc monosyllaba, quseque 
Longis increscunt, quartae et patrium similesqiie 
Tres casus plurales, et quibus exit in -untis^ 

Patrius, et conflata a ttou?, contractaque Graeca 
In recto ac patrio, et venerandum nomen lESUS. 

Final us is short; 2lSj amius, cultus, tempus ^ fonti- 
btis, bonus, maliis, illiiis, dicimus, intus, tenfis ; and 
also in the nominative and vocative sing, of the 
fourth declension ; as, domUs, manus. 

Excep. I. In monosyllables the u is long; as, 
grus, jus, rus, plus, 

Excep. 2. All nouns having a long penultima in 
the genitive singular are long in the nominative 
singular ; as, salus, tellus, palus, virtus^ 

Excep. 3. All nouns of the fourth declension, in 
the gen. sing., and in the nom., acc., and voc. plu., 
have final us long ; as, aditus, vultus, fructus, 

Excep. 4. In words from the Greek, forming 
their genitive in ufztis, as Opus, Amathus, Pessinus, 
the final u is long. 

Excep. 5. Compounds from ttov?, forming the 
genitive in podis or podcs, as. Tripus, Melampus, 
CEdipus, have the final u long. 

Observ, Polypes, of the second declension, from 
the Doric, has the u short, as also have Melamp^ 
and CEdipHs in like circumstances. 

Excep. 6 . In Panthus. and other proper names 
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written in Greek with the diphthong ov? con- 
tracted from 009, the final ti is long ; and in geni- 
tives from nominatives fern, in o (co) ; as, MantuSy 
from nom. Manto ; Clius, from nom. Clio ; JDidus^ 
nom. Dido, etc., etc. 

Excep. 7. The final 2^ is long in the venerable 
name of JESUS. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Rule, Opus, melius, quibus, decimus, penitusi 
gradus, quasstus. 

Excep, I. Sus, plus, thus. Excep, 2. Tellus, 
salus, palus. Excep. 3. Fructus, domus, manus< 
Excep. 4. Opus, Amathus, Pessinus. Excep. 5, 
Tripus, Polypus, CEdipus. Observ. Melampus, 
Polypus (Doric, second declens.). Excep. 6. Pan- 
thus, Eratus, Inus, Clothus. Excep, 7. Jesus. 

Promiscuoits Examples. Tellus (gen. telluris) 
[3, 40], sensibus [3, 22, 40], Pan [34], tullsti 
[7, 3, 29], dederunt [7, 24, 3], nequa (fern, of 
nequis) [12, 27], profestus [ii, 3, 40], judex 
[i3> 3], erumpere [ii, 3, 24, 28], attigit [3, 6, 31], 
monimentls [5, 5, 3, 38], movendiis [5, — fr. 
moveo, — 3, 40], movTsses [5, — fr. movi, — 3, 37], 
mediocris [s, — fr. mMius, — 1,4,38], frlgoribus 
[5, — fr. ‘'cold,’' with the .^olic digamma 

(f) prefixed; as, fplyo^, — 20, 22, 40]. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Rule. Jdeu I fuge crudeles terras ; fuge littHs 
avarum, Virg. 
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Rule. Serins aut citius sedem prop eramus ad unam. 

Ovid. 

O p atria I o divum domus Ilinm^ et inclyta 
hello. Virg. 

Exc. I. Sed rigidum jus est et inevitable mortis. 

Pedo. 

Exc. 2. Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat. 

Ovid. 

Regis opus ; sterilisve pains ^ diu^ aptaque 
remis. Hor. 

1 The author avails himself of the opportunity afforded by the 
introduction of this line from the ‘‘Art of Poetry” to make a few 
observations on the position of palusj so long a bone of contention 
among Prosodians, ancient and modern. In most of the editions 
of Horace, the line is arranged thus, — 

Regis opus, sterilisque diu patus, aptaque remis, — 

making the final syllable of palus short, contrary to Exception 2 of 
the above Rule. From the days of the commentator Servius and 
the grammarian Friscian, down to the last elaborate edition of 
Horace by Professor Anthon, this line has been crux gram- 
maticorum. 

The great Bentley would read — palus prius. This emendation 
would, indeed, remedy the quantity, but at the expense of terseness 
and beauty. Carey supposes that Horace might have intended 
palus to be of the 2nd or 4th declension, and thence make the final 
syllable short without any violation of quantity; while the learned 
professor of Columbia College contents himself with giving the 
various lections of preceding commentators without offering any- 
thing new of his own. But, in truth, most of the conjectures hith- 
erto hazarded on the matter are ingenious rather than satisfactory; 
for the only solution to the difficulty is that afforded by the arrange- 
ment given in our text, which not only preserves the quantity, but 
detracts nothing from the harmony or rhythmical beauty of the poet. 
The hepthemimeral caesura, too, occurring at lus of palus, contrib- 
utes at once to the strength as well as to the sweetness of the 
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Exc. 3. Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi 
fiavo. Virg. 

Exc. 4. Est AmathuSy est celsa mihi Paphos, atque 
Cythera. Id. 

Exc. 5. Nil vaiid<z juvire manus, genitorque Me- 
lampits. Id. 

Ob. Utque sicb cequoribus deprenhensum polypUs 
hostem. Ovid. 

Exc. 6. Panthus Othryades, arcis Phcebique sacer- 
dos. Virg. 

Exc. 7. Et ccelo et terris venerandiim nomen 
lESUS. Anon. 

Observation, on the Final Syllable of a 
Verse, as usually given on works on Prosody, 
thus : — 

Syllaba cujuvis erit ultima carminis anceps. 

verse. Bentley’s emendation does not, to be sure, alter the posi- 
tion of the czesura, but the manifest inelegance of the us in prius^ 
immediately succeeding the us in palus, is abhorrent to the curiosa 
feliciias of the great lyric poet of antiquity. 

The quantity of the u in diUy which is long by nature, can oppose 
no serious objection to the arrangement adopted; as the instances 
among the classic authors are numberless, where the long vowel or 
diphthong is made short, before another vowel or diphthong, by 
synaloepha or elision; the diphthong or long vowel merely parting 
with one of its short component vowels, and remaining short; as, — 

Insulae lonio in magno quas dira Celseno, — 

where the e of the diphthong is elided; and again, — 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam, — 

where the long vowel 0 in Pelio loses one of its two component short 
times (or vowels), and remains short before the succeeding vowel. 
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The final syllable of every verse, except the 
Anapaestic and the Ionic, a ^ninore} may be either 
long or short, at the option of the poet ; or, in the 
language of Prosodians, may be considered com- 
mon, i.e. although the final syllable be naturally 
short it may be reckoned long, and although 
naturally long it may be reckoned short ; as, — 

Ge7is imi'nica mihi Tyrrhenum 7iavigat (Equor^ — 

where the final syllable or, which is short by Rule 
XXXV., forms the second syllable of a spondee, to 
suit the purpose of the poet, and thus becomes 
long. Again in the following Sapphic from 
Horace, — 

Crescit occulto velut arbor cevo, — 

the final syllable vo, which is in reality long by 
Rule xxx., is used by the poet as if short, forming 
the second syllable of a trochee to conclude his 
verse. 

Such is the mode generally adopted by Proso- 
dians to explain the final syllable of a verse. The 
truth, however, is that the final syllable of every 
verse must be regarded as always long (necessario 
longa est), being either long by nature or ren- 
dered so by the pause required at the end of 
every line, agreeably to the remarks of the judi- 
cious and elegant Clarke in his Notes on Homer: 
Ultima cujusque versus syllaba, qualiscunque ea 

^ In both these species, the final syllable of the line or verse, if 
not naturally long, should through means of the synapheia be ren~ 
dercd long by the concourse of consonants. 
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est natura . . . non (ut Graramatici loquuntur) 
communis, sed semper necessario longa est; propter 
pausam istam, qu4, fine versfis, syllabi ultimse pro- 
nunciatio necessario producitur. — Ad Iliads A. 51.^ 

ON THE QUANTITY OF PENULTIMATE SYLLABLES NOT 
REDUCIBLE TO RULE. 

1. Patronymics in ides or ades have their penul- 
timate generally short ; as, Priamides, Atlantiades, 
etc., except those derived from nouns ending eus j 
as, Pelides, Tydldes, etc. ; as, — 

Atque hie Priamidem laniatum corpore toto. 

Virg-. 

Par sibi P elides 1 nec inania Tartara sentit. 

Ovid. 

2. Patronymics and all kindred words in dis, eis, 
itis, bis, Otis, ine, and one commonly lengthen the 
penultimate ; as, Achdis, Ptolemdis, Chryseis, 
AEneis, Memfhltis, Oceanitis, Minbis, Latbis, 
Icaribtis, Nilbtis, Nerlne, Acrisibne. But Tkebais 
and Phoedis shorten the penultimate. Nereis is 
common. 

Protinus .i®gides, rapta Minbide, Dian. Ovid. 

Tkebaidis jussis sua tempora frondibus omant. 

Id. 

3. Adjectives in acus, icus,idus, and imus usu- 
ally shorten the penultimate; as, AEgyptiacus, 
dcemoniacus, academicus, aromaticus ; calltdus, per- 

^ See also Cicero (Orator 64) and Qviintilian (9, 4). 
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fidus^ lepidtis ; finitimus^ legitimtis ; also superla- 
tives, pulcherrimus , fortissimits, optimiis, maximuSy 
etc. Except merdcus^ opdcus ; amicus^ aprictis^ 
pudzcuSy mendtcuSj posticus ; fiduSy infzdus ; blmuSy 
trimus ; qiiadrtmus, patrimus^ matrlmus, oplmus ; 
and the two superlatives, Imus and primus. 

Utque suum laqueis, quos callidus abdidit auceps. 

Ovid, 

Fidum .^neas affatur Achaten. 

Virg. 

4. Adjectives in alts, anus, arus, irus, ivus, oms, 
osus, udus, urus, and utus have their penultimate 
long ; as, conjugdlis, dotalis, urbdnus, avdrus, delirus, 
CBstlvus, fugitivus, decorus, formosus, percrudus, 
edurus, astutus. But the penultimate of barbdrus, 
opipdrus, and ovipdrus are short. 

Adjecisset opes, animi irritamen avdri. Ovid, 
Pictus acu tunicas, et barbdra tegmina crurum. Virg. 

5. Verbal adjectives in ilis shorten the penulti- 
mate ; as, agilis, facilis, fustlis, utilis, etc. But 
adjectives derived from nouns are generally long; 
as, anllis, civilis, herilis, etc., to which may be 
added exilis and subtilis ; also the names of months, 
Aprllis, Quinctllis, Sextilis — except humilis, part- 
Us, and similis, a word of uncertain origin, whose 
penultimates are short. But all adjectives in atilis, 
whether derived from verbs or nouns, have the 
penultimate short ; as, plicatilis, versatilis, volatllis, 
fluviatilis, etc. 
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Nec tibi deliciae faciles, vulgataque tan turn. Ovtd. 
At qui umbrata gerunt civili tempera quercu. Vzrg. 

6. Adjectives in inus, derived from living things, 
and denoting possession ; also numeral distributives, 
proper names, and gentile nouns lengthen the pen- 
ultimate; as, Agnlnus, canlnus, leporlnics ; Blnus, 
trinus, qulnus ; Albtnus, Crafinus, Jnstlnus ; Alex- 
andrmus, Latinus, Venustnus, etc. To these may 
be added certain adjectives having a reference to 
physical or mental objects and designations ; as, 
adulterlmis, festtnus, gelasinus, genumtts, libertlnus, 
mediastlnus, opinus, and inopinus, paupertmus, per- 
egrinus, supinus. Also adjectives of place; as, 
colllnus, mannus, viclmts ; and those derived from 
nouns denoting time ; as, matutlnus, vespertlnus ; 
and lastly, these few not reducible to a class, 
Austnnus, Caurinus, cistemmus, clandestinus, re- 
pentlnus. 

Sicsumsiai peregrtna colo Ovtd. 

Et matutini volucrum sub culmine cantus. Virg. 

7 . Adjectives in inus, derived from inanimate 
things, such as plants, trees, stones, etc., also from 
adverbs of time, or from substantives denoting the 
four seasons of the year, have their penultimate 
short; as, Amaradnus, crocinus, hyacinthmus ; 
cedrinus, faglnus, oleaginus ; adamanttnus, amethy- 
stinus, smaragdinus ; coralltnus, crystallinus, mur- 
rtnus ; Crastmus, diutlnus, perendtnus, pristinus, 
serotinus ; Earinus, oporinus, ckimerinus, therinus ; 
also anmtinus, homottnus. To which add bomby- 
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clnus^ elephanthitiSy which seem to refer rather to 
the silk and ivory than to the animals themselves. 

Et lux cum primum terris se crastina reddet Virg. 

. . . . Mens tantum pristma mansit. Ovid. 

8. Diminutives in olus^ ola, olum^ and tdus, ula, 
uhim, shorten the penultimate ; as, urceUus^ filibla, 
muscBtdum ; Lectulus^ rdttuncula^ corculum^ etc. 

Ante fugam soboles, si quis xcdNi parvuhis^ aula. 

Virg. 

9. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penultimate ; as, 
oppiddtim^ die tim ^ virltim, tributim. Except affd- 
thn and perpHim ; also stdtim^ which has, however, 
been lengthened by poets living in an age of de- 
generate Latinity. 

Et velut absentem certdtim Actaeona clamant. 

Ovid. 

Stulta est fides celare quod prodas stdtim. — (Iamb.) 

10. Latin denominatives in aceus^ aneuSy aritiSy 
aticuSy orius ; also verbals in abilis ; and words in 
atilisy whatever their derivation may be, lengthen 
their antepenultimate ; as, cretdceus, tesidceus ; mo- 
mentdneuSy subitdneus ; cibdriuSy herbdrius; aqua- 
tions y fandticus ; cens orius y messorius ; amdbilisy 
revocdbilis ; pluvidtilis, plicdtilisy etc. 

Aiunt, cum sibi sint congesta cibdriay sicut Her. 
Calcav^re pedis, nec solvit aqudticus Auster. Ovid. 

11. Adjectives in iciusy derived from nouns, 
shorten the i of the antepenultimate ; as, gentiltciusy 
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pairuius, trihunuius. Except novicms^ or novltius. 
But those which come from supines or participles 
lengthen the i of the antepenultimate ; as, advec- 
ticiuSi commendaticius, suppositlcnis^ etc. 

Patricias omnes opibus cum provocet unus. Juv, 
Jam sedet in ripa, tetrumque novicius horret. Id. 
Hermes suppositicius sibi ipsi. — (Phal.) Mart, 

12. Desideratives in urio shorten the antepe- 
nultima, which in the second and third person is 
the penult; as, esurioj esuris, esurit. But other 
verbs in urio lengthen that syllable; as, ligurioy 
liguris ; scaturio, scatuids^ etc. 

The quantity of the first and middle syllables 
of foreign or barbarous words introduced into the 
Latin language cannot be determined unless when 
they fall within the general rules. Those first and 
middle syllables which cannot be ascertained by 
the preceding rules must be determined by the 
practice or authority of the poets. 


SECTION IV. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 

On this part of Latin Prosody it were needless 
to dilate, as the modes adopted in the pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels, whether long or short, are so 
various and so contradictory in various countries, 
and withal so firmly engrafted on their respective 
usages, that any attempt to lay down general rules 
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would appear not only useless but presumptuous. 
The majority of classical scholars in all these 
countries where the study of Latin language and 
literature is cultivated appear to concur in assign- 
ing to the vowels of that language the same sound 
which they give the vowels of their own vernacular 
respectively. How absurd soever the custom may 
be, it is now too firmly fixed to admit a remedy : 
nullis medicabilis verbis. 

In the Catholic Universities and Colleges the 
mode adopted is that followed on the Continent of 
Europe; in the Literary Institutions of other de- 
nominations, at least of those in the British empire 
and United States, the mode usually adopted is 
that followed by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in England, and Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. In many institutions on either side of the 
Atlantic both methods are, in some measure., 
blended with a preponderance, more or less, to 
either, according to the taste of the instructors or 
the customs of the locality. The consequence is, 
that the stately and sonorous language of ancient 
Rome, for so many ages the most general medium 
of intercourse, written, printed, and oral, among 
the literati of all nations, is with much difficulty 
understood by a scholar of one country when read 
in his hearing by the scholar of another ! but when 
spoken in conversation it is scarcely intelligible ! 1 ^ 

1 Hence the sarcastic apology — for not answering in turn — 
made by Scaliger, when addressed in Latin by a Scotchman, — that 
“ he ” (Scaliger) “ did not understand Gaelic,” 
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Without pretending to censure those who follow 
the modern improvements (?) in the mode of pro- 
nouncing the Latin words, the compiler ventures 
to offer a few words in defence of the mode which 
he had been long taught to regard as that least 
liable to objection, as nearest, in the majority of 
instances, to the pronunciation of the old Romans, 
and consequently as the best. He believes, then, 
that the sounds of the Latin vowels (long) ought to 
be nearly as laid down in the following scale : — 


The a long like the English a 
The 5 e 

The z 

The 5 " “ 

Thew “ “ 


in far : as in the Latin words Mars^ amare. 
in there ; " “ dies^ tidere. 

in thine ; “ “ Nilus, aiidire. 

in no ; “ timore, 7tdUte. 

m sure : “ “ musa. duco. 


Between the Latin a and the Greek a {aK<^a\ 
from which it had been derived, there could have 
been no essential difference of sound, being both 
pronounced when in combination like the d in far ; 
as, deanim^ Mcccends ; dpyo^^; but the foppish 

and finical sound of d in fate, into which it has been 
metamorphosed by modern improvement, was cer- 
tainly unknown to the full, open, ore-rotimdo pro- 
nunciation of the stately lords of the world. To the 
majestic march and sonorous swell of “ the long re- 
sounding line” in Latin verse, nothing probably has 
done more injury than this barbarous innovation. 

The Latin e, allowedly the {rjra) of the Greeks, 
must have had a sound exactly similar to that of 
its primitive ; like the English e in t/iere ; or in the 
French words, bite, tite ; as, in acies, diebus. All 
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doubt on the subject is removed by the testimony 
of Eustathius, who says that yS^, was a sound 
formed from the bleating of sheep; quoting the 
well-known verse of the poet : — 

0 S’ &cnrep irpo^arov^ ^7) Xeycov jSaSi^ec : 

so that the modernized, attenuated sound of e in 
wcj foisted on this vowel, had been wholly un- 
known to the ancients. 

The vowel i being the Latin representative of 
the Greek proper diphthong €o — not of the vowel 

1 {loiTa\ as some assert — must be supposed to 
have preserved the sound of both letters, and to 
have been pronounced like the English f in thine 
as Nllus (the river), Iphigenla^ dlcere? Victorinus 
shows that the quantity of I was marked by the 
ancients as if ei diphthong, which is also proved 
from Lucilius, where alluding to the sound of z in 
the plural of words, he says : — 

Jam puerei venere e postremum facito atque t 

Hoc illei fecere^ addes e ict pinguius fiat: — 

“ That it may become fuller ; ” an observation by 
no means applicable to the sound of into which 
it has been too generally converted.® 

1 It must not, however, be concealed, that this opinion is differ- 
ent from that of many learned Prosodians. 

The force of custom has been more than usually capricious in 
the use or abuse of this letter; not unfrequently compelling the be- 
wildered student to follow two different modes of pronunciation in 
the same line; as, — 

Cui iu lade favos et miti dilue Baccho, Virg, 

® Qu. — Perverted ? 
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In <7, from the Greek g> (w/xe^a), — more fortunate 
than its brethren, — scarcely any difference has yet 
appeared between the two systems alluded to above ; 
all agreeing to give it the sound assigned it by na- 
ture, that of the English d in no, oh ; in French cdte, 
and the Latin words mobilis, pdculum ; agreeably 
to the quantity of the Greek vowel whence derived. 

In u, from the Greek v (v'^iXov), the difference 
between the two systems has, in all probability, 
been as great as in the case of the vowel f; the 
scholars on the Continent generally giving it the 
sound of u in rule (do), while those of the British 
empire most commonly pronounce it like the Eng- 
lish u in S 27 re, tube ; as in manu, cornu, a sound far 
preferable, not only from its more uniform preva- 
lence in the recitation of the language, but from its 
greater fulness and expressiveness ; yet it must in 
candor be admitted, that the sound given by the 
scholars of the Continent of Europe approximates 
more closely to that supposed to be the sound of 
the ancient Romans than the one adopted by the 
scholars of the British empire; for although de- 
rived from the Greek v (ua/txXoV), the Latin u would 
appear to have differed widely from its primitive ; 
whence Ausonius tells us that the sound of the 
Roman u ‘^had been unknown to the Greeks” — 
Cecropiis ignota ; and Plautus makes his Parasite 
say,— 

Tu, tu, illic inqtiam, viri adferri noctuam, — 
comparing it to the note or hooting of the owl. 
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With regard to the partial adoption of both sys- 
tems, the natural result is the absence of all con- 
sistency, whereas those who strenuously insist on 
the mincing fetit-maitre sound of a and e, as in 
the English vowels in fate and me, almost uni- 
formly abandon the sound of the English vowels 
in the case of i, and generally in that of u, pro- 
nouncing the former as e and the latter as do ! If 
the Latin vowels d and e are doomed to submit 
to the Saxon yoke, why exempt I and u ? If l 
(sounded as e) and u (sounded as do) are retained 
as agreeable to the method of the Romans, why 
not retain d and e as unquestionably pronounced 
by the same people and as given in the above 
scale ? In our improvements let us preserve some 
appearance at least of consistency. Let us Angli- 
cize all or Latinize all ; but let us not blunder like 
the foolish painter in Horace : — 

Ut nec pes nec caput uni 
Reddatur formcB. 


SECTION V. 

FIGURES OF PROSODY 

Are sixteen, viz.: i. Caesura; 2. SvNiEREsis 
(with its two correlatives, Crasis and Synecpho- 
NESis) ; 3. DijEresis, or Dialysis ; 4. Elision 
( divided into Synalcepha and Ecthlipsis ; 5. 
Systole; 6. Diastole or Ectasis; 7. Syna- 
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PHEiA ; 8. Prothesis ; 9. Aph^eresis ; 10. Syn- 
cope; II. Epenthesis; 12. Apocope; 13. 
Paragoge; 14. Tmesis; 15. Antithesis; and 
16. Metathesis. 

I. — CiESURA.^ 

The term Caesura is used by Prosodians in two 
different acceptations : ist, as applied to whole 
verses ; and 2d, as applied to single feet. Lines 
in poetry are most generally so constructed that 
the voice of the reader is naturally required to 
make a short pause or rest at that part of every 
line or verse where it can be most conveniently 
done without injury to the sense or the harmony 
of the line ; as, — 

Tant(E molis erat || Romanam condere gentem, 
Errahant acti fatis || maria omnia circum. 

The division thus produced by the halt or pause 
is called Cc^sura, Ccesural Pause^ or perhaps more 
correctly, Lineal CcESura, This is the term in its 
first acceptation, and is used chiefly in reference to 
Hexameter verse. It shall be noticed again under 
the rules for the construction of Latin verse. 

Caesura in its second application occurs in the 
manner following, viz. : when a foot is made up of 
syllables belonging to separate consecutive words, 
and when the first syllable of that foot is the last 
syllable of the preceding word, then the space, 
separation, or division between the two consecutive 
words is called Cmura simply, or more emphati- 

1 From ccedere, “ to cut ” or divide.” 
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cally, the Metrical Ccesura, as referring to a foot or 
measure. Thus in the following line, — 

Past 5 |r^i' dvz\um thier\ 5 s ^/^Ipellere f^tus, — 

the Metrical Caesura occurs three times: in the 
second foot, res ovt, where the division takes place 
between res and dvt; in the third foot, urn tM^r, 
where it takes place between um and tener ; in 
fourth foot, os de^ where it takes place between ds 
and de. 

Of Metrical Caesura, there are three kinds ; 
namely, the Syllabic^ the Trochaic^ and the Mono- 
syllabic, 

The Syllabic Ccesura is that in which the first 
part of the divided foot consists of the last syllable 
of the preceding word ; as the syllables res, um, 
and os of the line just quoted. 

The Syllabic Ccesura may take place in five posi- 
tions, viz. : after the first syllable of the 2d, 3d, 
4th, Sth, or 6th foot ; or in the technical language 
of Prosodians, the Caesura after the ist syllable of 
the 2d foot is called Triemimeris, that is, “ of the 
third half foot’' ; that after the ist syllable of the 
third foot, or Sth half foot, is called Penthemime- 
ris ; at the 7th serai-foot, Hefhthemimeris ; at the 
9th, Enneemimeris ; and at the nth semi-foot, or 
1st syllable of the last foot, H endec emimeris} 
This Caesura (the Hendecemimeris) never occurs 
unless where the last word is a monosyllable. 

1 These terms are formed of “ half,” and or “ part,” 

with the Greek numerals prefixed. 
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E XAM PLES TO ELUCIDATE THE FOREGOING DEFINITIONS. 


I. Pectoril< 5 z?i‘ inhi|ans spijraiitia | consulit [ exta. 


2. Emicat Eurya|/z2j et | munere | victor a|mici. 

3. Una ealdemque vi|a san|^fi‘ ani|inusque se|quun- 

tur. 


4. Graius hoimo infecltos lm|quens profu|^^i* hyme|- 
noeos. 


5. Vertitur | intereja coellum et ruit [ Oce2L\nd nox. 

The 5 )::^=* points out the position of the Caesura 
in each line, viz., of the Triemimeris after bus ; of 
the P enthemimeris after lus ; of the Hephthemi- 
meris after gtds ; of the Enneemimeris after gus ; 
of the Hendecemimeris after no ; or as expressed 
in the following tabular form : — 

Triemimeris. 
Penthemimeris. 
Hephthemimeris. 
Enneemimeris. 
Hendecemimeris. 


in the 2d foot 

or 3d half foot 


“ 3d “ 

or 5 th “ 

Ti 

<D 

“ 4th “ 

or 7 th 

0 

“ 5 th “ 

or 9 th 

to 

" 6th “ 

or nth “ 



Of these pauses or rests, the most beautiful — 
as tending beyond all others to impart sweetness, 
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smoothness, and rhythm to the verse — is that which 
occurs after the Penthemimeris. The pause after 
Triemimeris and Hephthemimeris are also orna- 
mental, though in a less degree ; but the Enneemi- 
meris and Hendecemimeris are injurious to harmony, 
and are to be sparingly used, unless where the 
want of smoothness may be desirable. 

The Trochaic Ccesura is that in which the first 
part of the divided foot consists of either a long 
and short syllable (a trochee ^ remaining at the 
end of a word, or of an entire worn comprised of 
a long and a short syllable (a trochee); as, — 

Yoxt^natits et | tll^ dejos aigrestes. Virg, 

Here ndtus in the 2d foot, zll^ in the 3d, and 
novit in the 5th form each a trochee, and at each 
of these divisions the Trochaic Ccesura occurs. 

The Trochaic Ccesura may occur in any of the 
first five feet of a verse ; as, — 

Talia I voce rejfert, o\terque Qfx2\terque belati. 

Virg. 

Armd prolcul C^x\rusque vi|rum mi\rdtur in|anes. 

Id. 

The syllables in Italics point out the Caesura. 
Two successive Trochees in the 2d and 3d feet 
should be avoided, as they give the verse a flip- 
pant, cantering air or manner which is extremely 
inelegant and undignified ; as, — 

Ergo r£lk\gisque m^\glsque vilri nunc | gloria ] claret. 

En. 
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The Monosyllabic Ccesura is that in which the first 
syllable of the divided foot is a monosyllable; as, — 

Hic vir hic I est tibi | quern pro|mitti | s^pius | audis. 

Virg. 

Of the three kinds of Caesura, the principal is 
the Syllabic; the next in metrical effect is the 
Trochaic ; but the Monosyllabic is inferior to either, 
and yet, in many instances, it would appear to be 
the principal Caesura in the verse. 

ON THE LENGTHENING POWER OF THE C^SURA. 

Syllaba scepe brevis Ccesurd extenditury etsi 
Lit era nec duplex nec consona bma sequatitr, 

A short syllable in the Caesura is frequently 
made long, although its vowel may not be followed 
by two consonants or a double letter. 

Instead of attributing this to the power of the 
Caesura, it is more agreeable to the laws of metre 
to ascribe it to the halt, pause, or suspension of 
the voice invariably accompanied by what is called 
the ictuSy which takes place at the division of the 
foot, and which being counted into the time or 
duration of the preceding short syllable, makes 
it long, the Cassural pause producing an effect 
similar to that of the final pause. Again, the swell 
or stress of the voice in dactylic versification in- 
variably falling on the first syllable^ of the foot 

1 Called the dpo-ts or “ elevation,” the tone being here always 
more elevated; the other part being called or “depression,” 
this part of the foot being comparatively depressed- 
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produces the same effect on that syllable as if its 
final letter were pronounced double, the voice 
striking emphatically and dwelling forcibly, for an 
instant, on the latter of the double letters.^ 

2. — Syn^resis,2 with its two co-relatives, Crasis ^ 
and Synecphonesis.^ 

Syllaba, de gemina facta una, Synseresis esto. 

Two vowels naturally forming separate syllables, 
but read and pronounced as one syllable, form a 
Synceresis ; as, ad-o, pronounced ai-o. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Pro-in-de, pro-ki-be-at, Tro-i-a, a-i-tmt, etc., pro- 
nounced pwtn^de, pwt-be-aty Trdt-a, dl-unt. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Proinde tona eloquio, solitum tibi; neque timoris, 

Virg. 

making a diphthong of the two contiguous vowels 
in the word Prodn-de, Proin-de, and preserving 

1 To render this familiar to the young Prosodian, he should be 
taught to read the Caesural syllables in the five verses given above, 
with a strong emphasis, as if written Pectorihu*6% EuryaluS'^, 
Sangui^S, FrofuguSS, etc., forcibly, although momentarily dwell- 
ing on the duplicated letter. Servius, on ^neid, 3, 91, says the 
syllable is made long, finalitatis ratione; and Quintilian, Lib. 9, c. 
4, agrees that, in ipsa divisions verborum (the Caesura) quoddam 
latens tempus, 

2 From <rvvaip€<n^^ “ a contraction.” 

® From Kpao-L^^ “a mixture” or “blending.” 

^ From orvvcKtpdljvTjcris, “ an uttering together.” 
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the sound of both. This seems the peculiar pro- 
vince of Synceresis, as the other attractions and 
alterations attributed to this figure more properly 
come under the head of Crasis and Synecphonesis. 

Crasis 

Blends or runs two vowels into one, so that the 
sound of one at least is lost; zs,, pro-emo -pro-mo. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

E^ci’-dcvt {codlueytfii^^ 

a-ri-a {alvearia), etc., pronounced adem, co-lue- 
rint, alvaria, etc. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Seu lento fuerint alvearia vimine texta. Virg. 

To Crasis, then, — as the name indicates, — 
properly belongs all contractions where the sound 
of one of the two contiguous vowels is lost. 

Synecphonesis 

Is the change of a vowel sound into that of a 
consonant, as of / and of U into the sound of J and 
V (or W) ; as, parietibus, pronounced par-yetibus. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Cenua, tenuis, pituita, tuas, fortuito, etc., pro- 
nounced oxwa, ten-vis ox -wis, pit-wita, twas, 

fort-wito, etc. 
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EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

HcBre7it parietibus scala.postesque, sub ipsos, Virg. 

3. — Diuresis, ^ or Dialysis.^ 

Distrahit in geminas resoluta Diaeresis unam. 

A Diceresis is the division of one syllable into 
two, as aura'i for aurce, 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Silua (for silvd), solua (for solvo\ suadent (for 
suadent)^ Tro4-a (for Troua\ Ecquts (for Ecquis). 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

JEthereum sensum^ atque aural simplicis ignem, 

Virg. 

4. Elision^ is divided into Synaloepha^ and 
Ecthlipsis.^ 

(i) Synaloepha. 

Diphthongum mU vocalem haurit Synaloepha 
priorem. 

Synaloepha is the elision (or cutting off) of a 
vowel or diphthong at the end of a word when the 

1 From dLalpea-LSf “ a division.’* 

2 From dLdXvcTLS, “ a loosening.” 

® From alisio (wh. fr. didere)^ “a cutting off.” 

* From <rvva.\oi<f>'f)f ‘*a coalescing” or rather “a reanointing or 
smearing over, to conceal or destroy the last coat or layer.” 

® From €K$\iypL 5 , ** a striking out.” 
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following word begins with a vowel or diphthong, 
or the letter h\ as, contiacer' omnes for conticuere 
omnes. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Intentiqu' ora (for intentique ora), Dardanid' e 
nturis (for Da^danidce e muris), ud ingens (for %tbi 
ingens), atqu' y ernes (for atque kyemes). 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Quidve moror? si omnes uno ordine habetis Achivos. 

Virg. 

This line must be scanned thus : — 

Quidve moror ? s’omnes un’ ordin^ habetis Achivos. 

(2) Ecthlipsis. 

M vorat Ecthlipsis, quoties vocalibus anteit. 

Ecthlipsis cuts off the final m and the preceding 
vowel, ^ when the following word begins with a 
vowel ; as, virtid ex for virtutem ex. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

0 I qicanf est (for O ! quantum est), ted una (for 
tecum una), ferendl est (for ferendum est). 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem. 

Fortumm ex aliis. Virg. 

^ The preceding vowel is, to speak accurately, thus cut off 
by the Synaloepha on the removal of the m. 
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5 . — Systole.^ 

Systole prcBcipitat positu vel origine longant. 

Systole shortens a syllable otherwise long by 
nature or by position ; as, viden' for videsne. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Steterunt, tulerunt, hodie (for h5c-die)y obicis (for 
dbjicis\ bmitto (for dbmitto). 

EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION. 

Cum subitb asstirgens fluctu nimbostis Orion^ 

Virg. 

6. — Diastole,® or Ectasis.^ 

Ectasis extenditque brevem^ duplicatque elementum. 

By Ectasis a syllable naturally short is made 
long; as, Italia for Italia ; it sometimes doubles 
the consonant ; as, rHligio for r^igio, 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Relliquice^ repperit, Priamides (from Priamus), 
Arabia (from Arabs). 

^ From (rvcTToXi}, a contraction ” or ** shortening.” 

For the objections urged against the existence of Systole, 
the curious student should read Carey, Anthon, and others, under 
this head. 

^ Written in Greek with an w, and consequently long by nature, 
It is here shortened by the figure. 

* From SiaorroXii, “ an extension ” or ” lengthening.” 

* From eKraons, the same. 
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EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION. 

Qui clypeo^ galeaque^ Macedonia^^^^, sarissa. 

Ovid 

7. — Synapheia.^ 

Copulat irriLpto versus Synapheia tenore. 

Syncipheia connects verses together, in such a 
manner as to make them run on uninterruptedly 
as if not divided into separate lines or verses. By 
this mode of connecting lines together — 
tenore — the initial syllable of a succeeding verse 
has an influence on the final syllable of the pre- 
ceding, affecting it by the concourse of conso- 
nants, by ecthlipsis, and by synaloepha. The use 
of synapheia was however confined principally to 
anapaestic verse and the Ionic a mmore. In other 
species of verse it was rarely introduced by any 
of the great poets. 

The following anapaestic lines are examples of 
Synapheia : — 

Pr^c^s 1 sylvds 1| monies | que fugit H 
Citiis Act\^dn, 11 dgzlis\qu^ mdgis U 
PH^ per\sdltus H et sdx\d vagus H 
Metmt\m5tds H Zephyrls \plumds. H Seneca. 

By reading these lines — continuo carmine — the 
naturally short final syllables of fugit, magis, and 
vagus respectively become long by position before 
their own final, and the initial consonants in the 
lines immediately succeeding. 

1 From (Tvvatpda, “a conjunction’’ or “joining together.” 
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Virgil’s hexameters also furnish some examples ; 
as, — 

Jactemur^ doceas: ignari hominumque locorum\(\\ie 

Erramus, vento hue et vastis Jiuctihiis acti. 

In this example the first line ends with rum, the 
superfluous syllable que at the termination com- 
bines with Er the first syllable in the second line, 
and thence by Synapheia and Synalcepha produces 
Qic'errd, as a spondee, to commence the second 
line.^ 


8. PrOTHESIS.^ 9. APHiERESIS.^ 

Principium apponit Pro thesis, quod Aphaeresis au- 
fert. 

Prothesis adds a letter or syllable to the begin- 
ning of a word, while Apheeresis takes away a 
letter or syllable from it. Examples of Pro thesis : 
Gnatus for Natus, Tetuli for Tuli ; of Apheeresis: 
^ St for est, Camander and Maragdus for Scamander 
and Smaragdus, 


EXJIMPLES IN COMPOSITION — OF APELERESIS. 

Tu poteras virides pennis hebetare smaragdos,^ 

Ovid. 

iThe celebrated Bentley, in his Dissertation upon Phalaris, 
had the merit of discovering the law of Synapheia. 

2 From 7rp60e<rts, “ a placing before.” 

8 From A4>aip€<rLs, “ a taking away.” 

4 Where the initial s is not pronounced. 
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10. — Syncope.^ i i . — Epenthesis.^ 

Syncope de medio tollit^ quod Epenthesis addit. 

Syncope takes away a letter or syllable from the 
middle of a word, while Epenthesis adds it. Ex- 
amples of Syncope : Periclum for Periculum^ 
Poen{l 7 n for Poenorum^ aspris for asperisy audiit for 
audivit ; of Epenthesis : Redeo for re-eOy seditio 
for se-itioy pluvi for plui. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION — OF SYNCOPE. 

Cingite fronde comas , et pocula porgite^ dcxtris, 

Virg. 

1 2. — Apocope.^ 13. — Paragoge.® 
Apocope demit finemy quern dat Paragoge. 

Apocope strikes off, while Paragoge adds, a final 
letter or syllable. Examples of Apocope: Mc7i 
for me7iey tuguri for tuguriiy neu for neve; of 
Paragoge: Deludier for deludiy legier for legiy 
amarier for amari. 

EXAMPLES IN COMPOSITION — OP PARAGOGE. 

At VenuluSy dicto parens y ita farier® infit. Virg. 

1 From <ru7/c6'7n7, “ a cutting away.” 

2 From “ an insertion.” 

* Porgite for porrigite. 

* From i.'nroKbTTTjf “ a cutting off.” 

® From wapayuyy'fjt “ a bringing wto/* 

® For fari. 
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14. — Tmesis.^ 

Per Tmesim inseritur medio vox altera vocis. 

Tmesis is the separation of a word into two 
parts, for the insertion of another word between 
the parts divided. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Qui te ciimque for quicunque te, Septem subjecta 
Trioni for Septemtrioni. 

EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION. 

Talis Hyperhoreo Septem subjecta trioni. Virg. 

15. — Antithesis.^ 16. — Metathesis.^ 

Nonnunquam Antithesi mutatur litera, ut olli ; 

Cum propria migrat de sede. Metathesis esto. 

Antithesis substitutes one letter for another ; as, 
olli for illi ; while Metathesis changes the order of 
the letters in a word ; as, Thymbre for Thymber. 

EXAMPLES BY SINGLE WORDS. 

Of Antithesis : Faciundum for faciendum. Pub- 
licus for Poplicus {Populicus\ vult for volt, adsum 
for assum, etc. ; of Metathesis : Corcodilus for 
Crocodilus, extremus for exterrimus (by syncope, 
exter'mus'), supremus for superrimus (by syncope, 
supet^mus), etc. 

^ From Tfiijffis, ** a cutting ” or " incision.” 

2 From duTL0€<Tis, “ a substitution.” 

* From /xerddea-LSy “ a transposition.” 
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Versification. 


EXAMPLES m COMPOSITION — OF METATHESIS. 


Tu quoqiie cognosces in me^ Meleagre,^ sororem. 

Ovid 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Although most of the foregoing figures of 
Prosody may be considered imaginary, being in 
reality nothing more than so many Archaisms, 
Anomalies, or Poetic Licenses, still it was deemed 
necessary, in compliance with custom. 

Quern penes arbitrium est, et jtis et norma loquendt^ 


to give them place, as conducive to the perfec- 
tion of the plan proposed in this little work, par- 
ticularly as the curious reader will, in the course 
of his studies, find these figures on most occasions, 
treated of under their proper appellations by the 
most learned Grammarians, Prosodians, and Com- 
mentators, 


SECTION VI. 

OF VERSIFICATION. 

I. Poems {carmind) are composed of verses or 
lines, verses are composed of feet,^ and feet of 

^ For Mdeager. 

2 Feet in metre are thus denominated, because the voice appears 
by their aid to move along in measured pace, through the verse. 
Foot, as applied to poetry, may also be thus derived: according 
to Marius Victorinus, arsis was the noiseless raising of the foot, — 
Stiblatio pedis sine sono ; while thesis was the dropping of it, 
audibly striking the ground , — positio pedis cum sono, — observing^ 
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syllables. A foot, then, is a combination of sylla- 
bles employed in measuring verse. 

2. Feet are either simple or compound. Simple 
feet consist of two or three syllables ; com- 
pound feet are formed by joining together two 
simple feet. 

3. All the possible combinations of two syllables 
are four ; of three syllables, eight ; and of four 
syllables, sixteen, making twenty-eight different 
kinds. To these some Prosodians add two other 
compound feet of five syllables ; viz., the Dochimus, 
or Dochmius, and Mesomacer, making thirty in 
all. 

SIMPLE FEET OP TWO SYLLABLES. 

I. The Spondee^ {Spondceus) consists of two 
long syllables ; as, omnes. 

also, that it was not so much by the number of syllables as by the 
time the arsis and thesis were regulated. Horace himself, and 
after him Terentianus Maurus, allude to this method of distinguish- 
ing the feet, keeping time according to the arsis and thesis by 
the tapping of the thumb or the beating of the foot — 

Lesbium pedem, meique 

PoUicis ictum. Lib. iv. Ode vi. 

Verse is so called from turning back {virtendd)^ because when the 
line is completed by the requisite number of syllables, we turn 
back to the beginning of another line. By the Greeks it was 
called a-rLxoSy “order” or “rank,” from the disposition of the 
lines. From arixos, and i]fXL<rvs, “ the half,” comes hemistich or 
half verse. The term hemistich is also usually applied to either 
portions of a line or verse divided at the penthemimeris; as, — 
cier£ viros 1| MarUmque accendere cantu. Virg. 

1 Derived from o-ttovS?/, “a libation,” being originally used from 
its majestic gravity in the slow solemn chant at sacrifices. 
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2. The Pyrrhic^ iPyrrhichius^ consists of two 
short syllables ; as, dius. 

3. The Trochee^ (Trochaeus) consists of one 
long and one short syllable ; as, servdL 

4. The Iambus ® {Iambus) consists of one short 
and one long syllable ; as, ptos. 

SIMPLE FEET OF THREE SYLLABLES. 

1. The {Molossus) consists of three 

long syllables ; as, delectdnt. 

2. The Tribrach ^ ( Tribrdchys) consists of three 
short syllables ; as, melius. 

3. The Dactyl ® {Dactylus) consists of one long 
and two short ; as, cdrmtnd. 

1 So called from irv^pixVi martial dance,’’ performed by 
armed men, in which this quick and lively measure was predomi- 
nant. Some derive it from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, as the in- 
ventor; while others attribute it to Pyrrhicus, the Cydonian. 

^Supposed to be derived from rp^x^tv^ “to run,” rpox^s, “a 
wheel,” from its lively movement. By the Greeks it was also 
called (from x6poy, “a dance”), and by the Latins Chen 

rcEUSf from its adaptation for dancing. 

* From IdiTTeiv, “to rail against,” because this foot was first 
used in satirical compositions. Others derive it from the nymph 
lambe^ by whom it was used in singing for Ceres to alleviate her 
grief for the loss of Proserpina. 

* After Molossus, son of Pyrrhus and Andromache, who used to 
sing hymns composed in this metre, before the shrine of Dodona; 
or, as others say, from its being used in the war songs of the Molossiy 
a people of Epirus. 

® From T/>e?r, “ three,” and ^pax^s, “ short.” It is also called 
Chorius, and by Quintilian, Trochaus. 

* From JdAcruXos, “a finger,” which has one long joint and two 
short ones. Some derive it ab idesis Daciylis^ by whom this metre 
was used in the songs and music played and sung to drown the 
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4* The Anapjest ^ {Anapcestus^ consists of two 
short syllables and one long one ; as, dnimos, 

5. The Bacchius^ ( BaK ^ eco ^) consists of one 
short syllable followed by two long ones ; as, ddlores. 

6. The Antibacchius ^ ("AvTc^afcx^lo^) consists 
of two long syllables followed by a short one ; as, 
pellimtur. 

7. The Amphimacer^ {"Afi<f>LfMa/cpoi} consists of 
one short syllable between two long ones; as, 
cdstitds. 

8. The Amphibrach^ {Amphibrachys') consists of 
one long syllable between two short ones ; as, dmdr?. 

compound feet. 

I. The D1SPOND.EUS, or Double Spondee, is 
composed of four long syllables, or two spondees ; 
as, mflnltis, 

cries of the infant Jupiter while being concealed on Ida from the 
child-devouring Saturn. By others it was called Herons^ from its 
use in describing heroic achievements. 

^ From dvaTralcjf ** I strike or beat in reverse order,” because 
those who danced according to the cadence of this foot used to 
beat the ground in a manner different from those observing the 
dactylic movement. Hence it was also called 'AvTLdiiKrvXos (Anti- 
dactylus) by the Greeks and Retroacius by the Latins. 

2 So called from its frequent use in hymns to Bacchus. 

® From its being used in opposition to the Bacchius ; in the 
same way probably as the Anapcsst and the Dactyl, 

^ From di}.4>L, “ on both sides,” and jjLaxpSs, “ long.” This 

foot is also called Critic (Creticus)^ and is then derived from the 
fancied similarity between this measure and the time observed by 
the Corybantes of Crete when striking on their shields or C3mibals 
to drown the cries of the infant Jupiter, as already mentioned in 
the note on the Dactyl. 

* From on both sides,” and fipax^s, " short.” 
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2. The Proceleusmaticus ^ is composed of two 
Pyrrhics, or four short syllables ; as, homtmbus. 

3. The Diiambus, or Double Iambus, consists of 
two iambi ; as, severUds. 

4. The Ditroch^us, or Dichoraeus, consists of 
two trochees; permdnere. 

5. The loNicus Major (or a Majore') consists of 
a spondee and a pyrrhic — two long and two short; 
as, cdlcdrtbns. 

6. The IonIcus Minor (or a Mindre^ consists of 
a pyrrhic and a spondee — two short and two 
long; 2.%^ prbperdbdnt?^ 

7. The Choriambus consists of a choraeus, or 
trochasus, and an iambus — two short between two 
long; as, nbbilitds. 

8. The Antispast^ (Antispastus) consists of an 
iambus and a trochee — two long between two 
short; as, secunddre. 

9. The EpitrItus Primus, or First Epitrit, con- 
sists of an iambus and a spondee — one short and 
three long; as, sdlutdntes. 

^ From Ki\ev<7fiat ‘‘the word of command,” given by the leader 
of a choir or dance which was performed in double quick time. 
Others derive it from the word given out by the master or cap- 
tain of a vessel to encourage his crew to greater exertion and 
celerity. 

^ These two are called Ionic, from their use among the lonians. 
One is called a majore^ because it begins with the greater quantity 
— two long ; the other is called a minor e, because it begins with 
the less, that is, with two short syllables. Some authors think 
these measures were so called from Ion, their inventor. 

^ From kvTLiTTrdcrdai, “ to be drawn asunder,” two long ^llables 
being separated or drawn asunder by two short ones. 
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10. The EpitrItus Secundus, or Second Epitrit, 
consists of a trochee and a spondee — a long, a short, 
and two long ; as, cdncztMz. 

11. The Epitritus Tertius, or Third Epitrit, 
consists of a spondee and an iambus — two long, 
with a short and a long ; as, cdmmfmtcdnt. 

12. The Epitritus Quartus,^ or Fourth Epitrit, 
consists of a spondee and a trochee — three long 
and one short ; as, incdntdre, 

13. The P^ON Primus, or First Paeon, consists 
of a trochee and a pyrrhic — one long and three 
short ; as, cdnftcM, 

14. The PiEON Secundus, or Second Paeon, con- 
sists of an iambus and a pyrrhic — a short, a long, 
and two short, as resolver^. 

15. The P^ON Tertius, or Third Paeon, con- 
sists of a pyrrhic and a trochee — two short, a 
long, and a short, as socidre, 

16. The P^ON Quartus,^ or Fourth Paeon, 
consists of a pyrrhic and an iambus — three short 
and one long ; as, celeritds, 

^ These four derive their name from “ beyond,” and rplros, 
“the third,” because they have three measures and something 
more ; then they are called first, second, third, and fourth, from 
the relative situation of the short syllable. 

^ The name of these four is by some authors derived from Fcson^ 
its inventor. Others, however, with more plausibility, derive it 
from Apollo, to whose honor h)rmns were composed and sung in 
this measure. Similar to other metres, the Pseon is the opposite to 
the Epitrit, whereas in the latter there is one short with three long, 
but in the former there is one long with three short. Thus, also, 
the first, second, third, and fourth Pseons are so named from the 
felative position of the long syllable in each. 
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Ii6 Versification. 

1. The Dochmius^ consists of an An- 

tispast and a long syllable — a short, two long, a 
short, and a long ; a,s, dberrdv^rd7it. 

2 . The Mesomacer^ (MecroVa/cpo?) consists of a 
pyrrhic and a dactyl — two short, a long, and two 
short; as, dvtdfssmius. 

OF FEET CALLED ISOCHRONOUS. 

I. Feet that are in metre, considered inter- 
changeable or convertible, have been called Iso- 
chronous? For instance, as a long syllable con- 
tains two tunes y while a short syllable contains 
but one tune, the Spondee consisting of two long 
syllables is Isochrofious, or of equal time, with the 
Anapaest consisting of two short and one long, 
with the Dactyl consisting of one long and two 
short, or with the Proceleusmatic consisting of four 
short syllables, and vice versa, as in the following 
scheme : — 

The Spondee 
The Anapaest 
The Dactyl 
The Proceleusmatic 

Thus the long or double time of the first member or 
first half of the Spondee is equivalent to, or con- 
vertible into, the two single times of the Anapaest, 
while the double time of the second member or 

^ From SSxfiios, “ oblique” or ** irregular,” on account of its 
irregularity and deviation from the customary laws of metre. 

2 From jjJa-os, “ middle,” and fmKpos, “ from the position of the 
long in the midst of two short on each side.” 

® That is, even or equal-timed, from frro?, “ equal,” and 
" time.” 


\j \j 
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second half is equivalent to, or convertible into, 
the two single times of the Dactyl ; and the double 
time of either members of the Spondee answers 
a similar purpose for either half of the Proceleus- 
matic, and so again the times of each of the three 
are resolvable into those of the Spondee.^ But 
of the other feet, the Iambus is not substitutable 
for the Trochee; nor is the Spondee for the 
Amphibrach. 

2. The arsis‘s is naturally assigned to the long 
syllable of every foot : in the iambus to the second 
syllable, in the trochee to the first, while on the 
spondee and tribrach the position of the arsis 
must depend on circumstances, because as the 
predominant foot and metre always determine the 
position for the subordinate feet, the spondee when 
introduced into iambic or anapaestic verse has the 
arsis on the second syllable, but in trochaic or 
dactylic verse on the first ; so the tribrach intro- 
duced in iambic verse has the arsis on the third, 
and when in trochaic, on first. 

^ The young Prosodian must beware of misconception on this 
subject, because, critically speaking, no feet are Isochronous unless 
they are so in their separate members, as the four above compared, 
whose first and second members consist of equal times. Therefore 
neither a Trochee nor an Amphibrach is Isochronous with any of 
the four just mentioned. Of this any one may be convinced by 
pronouncing the words redude^ resume^ repdVe — three Amphi- 
brachic feet — and comparing them with the three Dactyls, eludere, 
sumere, pUlere^ the voice requiring more time for the distinct enun- 
ciation of the three former than of the three latter, because the 
voice dwells longer on each of the short syllables when separate 
than when following each other consecutively. 

^ See pp, 3, 98, and 108, for an account of the arsis. 
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SECTION VII. 

OF METRE. 

1. Metre is most commonly used to signify a 
combination of verses succeeding . each other in 
regular order: thus Dactylic metrCy lambic metre^ 
Trochaic metre^ are synonymous with DactyliCy 
Iambic^ Trochaic verse. 

2. Metre is also used in a more restricted sense 
to signify either a single foot or a combination of 
feet in poetry, and in this sense it is technically 
called “ a metre T 

3. The metres employed in Latin poetry are 
six; viz., i. the DactyliCy 2. the AnapcestiCy 3. the 
lambicy 4. the Trochaicy S* the Choriambicy 6. the 
Ionic ; ^ to which may be added another, irreducible 
to any of these six, under the head of Compound 
VerseSy as the 7th kind. 

4. Metres are likewise divided into eight classes, 
corresponding to the number of feet or measures 
which they contain ; thus, a verse of eight metres 
or feet is called Octameter ; a verse of seven metres 
is called HeptamHer ; a verse of sixy Hexameter ; 

1 These metres are thus designated from their predominance in 
some particular foot, as each species had been originally composed 
of those feet only, whence the name was given; hut other feet of 
equal time were afterwards occasionally substituted, according ^ 
the taste of the poet or the necessity of the verse required. Metres 
are not unfrequently denominated after some celebrated poet who 
composed in this particular species; as, the Alcaic^ the AnacreontiCi 
the SapphiCy etc., etc. 



a verse of five, PentamHer; of four. Tetrameter; 
of three. Trimeter; of two. Dimeter; of one. Mo- 
nomHer. 

5. In Dactyhcy Choriambic^ and Ionic verse a 
metre consists of one foot only; but in Anapcestic, 
lambic, and Trochaic verse a metre contains two 
feet ; thus, in the three former, a Monometer con- 
sists of one foot ; a Dimeter, of two feet; a Trimeter, 
of three ; a Tetrameter, of four; a Pentameter, of 
five ; an Hexameter, of six ; and an Heptameter, 
of seven feet, while in the three latter, 2. Monometer 
contains two feet ; a Dimeter contains four feet ; 
a Trimeter, six ; a Tetrameter, eight ; 2. Pentameter, 
ten; an Hexameter, twelve ; and an Heptameter, 
fourteen} 

6 . Scanning ^ is the technical division of a line 
or verse into its component feet It also assigns 
to each of these component feet its proper quantity. 

Directions for Scanning. A vowel, or a diph- 
thong, or a syllable composed of a vowel and M, 
is cut off from the end of a word when the next 

I Two consecutive feet are sometimes called a dipodia (pLiroSla.), 
or syzygy (a-v^vyla) ; in general, however, two dissyllabic feet are 
termed a dipodia; while two trisyllabic feet, or a dissyllabic and 
trisyllabic together, is called a syzygy. The combination of two 
feet is also called a base, 

^ Or “Scanding,” from Scandere, ‘‘to climb,” as if mounting, 
climbing, or advancing through the poem, step by step. Among 
the polished nations of antiquity, more attention was paid to scan- 
ning, as indispensable to the elegant reading of verse, than among 
the moderns, who do not seem conscious of the poet’s rebuke — 

Scandere qui nescis, versiculos laceras. 
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word begins with a vowel. This is called Elision. 
Thus, — 

Quidve moror ? si omnes uno ordine habetis 
Achivos. Virg. 

Gentis luleae, et rapti secreta Quirini. Ltccan. 
Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
ademtum. Virg. 

must be read in scanning, — 

Quidve moror? s’ omnes un’ ordin’ habetis Achi- 
vos. 

Gentis lule’, et rupti secreta Quirini. 

Monstr’ horrend’, inform’, ingens, cui lumen adem- 
tum. 

The elision of a vowel or diphthong is called 
Synalcepha ; that of m and the vowel before it, 
Ecthlipsis. The earlier poets frequently elided s 
final before a consonant to preserve the vowel 
from becoming long by position ; as, — 

. . . Sive foras fertur, non est ea fini' profecto. 

Lucret. 

Sceptra potitus, eadem aliis sopitil quiete est. Id. 

And when the next word begins with a vowel, the 
s is sometimes cut off to expose the vowel before 
it to Elision ; as, — 


Etenim ille quoiu' hue jussu venio Jupiter [lambic 
Trim.3. Plautus. 
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To be sounded “guo' kiicr And in Lucretius, IIL 
1048, we ought to read — 

Ossa dedit terrss, proinde ac famulu’ infimus esset, 
instead aifamul, as it is commonly printed. 

Exc. The interjections 0, keii, ah, proh, never 
suffer elision. 

7, Verses are called Acatalectic} Catalectic} 
Brachycatalectic, Hypercatalectic (or Hypermete^, 
and Acephalous? A line or verse that contains an 
exact number of feet, without deficiency or excess, 
is called Acatalectic;^ line or verse that wants one 
syllable of a certain regular number of feet is called 
Catalectic, or deficient by one^i;^ a verse w antin g iwo 
is called Brachycatalectic, ori deficient by two! and 
if a verse have one or two syllables superfluous, 
after the regular number of feet is complete, it is 
called Hypercatalectic or Hypermeter, i.e. redun- 
dant A while a verse that wants a syllable at the 
begiiming is called Acephalous or headless. 

1 From iKa.Ta\i]KriK&s (fr. a /nV. and KaraX'^yu, “ I stop or 
cease”). 

^ From KaTaXTjKTidSi denoting verses that stop short before com- 
pletion, wanting one syllable* Hence the derivation of the next two 
kinds is evident. 

® From dKi<t)a\os (fr. a /nV. and k€<P(l\% '^head”), without a 
head. 
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COMBINATIONS OP VERSE. 


A poem written 
in stanzas of 


two 

f 

three 

lines J 

four 1 

is called ] 

. five J 

1 


Distrophos^ or Disirophon. 
Tristrophos or Trisirophon, 
Teirastrophos ore Tetrastrophon. 
Pentasirophos or Pintastrophon. 


A poem 
written in 


one kind 1 ( Monocdlos’^ or Monocolon. 

two kinds i ? j or Dicdlon. 

three kinds J ^ ^ ^ Tried los or Tried Ion. 


Hence poetic composition is distinguished and 
denominated after two different ways; viz., ist, 
according to the variety [or kinds] of verse used ; 
2dly, from the number of verses of which it con- 
sists previous to the completion of each strophe, 
i.e. before the poem returns to the same kind of 
verse with which it had commenced. 

First, according to the variety [or kinds] of verse 
used: a poem written in one kind or sort of 
verse is called Monocdlos or Mono colon a poem 

written in two kinds or sorts of verse is called 
Dicdlos or Dicdlon / ^ a poem written in three kinds 
or sorts of verse is called Tried los or Tricdlon!^ 
Secondly, according to the number of verses in 
each strophe. When the same kind of verse with 


1 From 8ls, “twice” or “double,” and irrpo<p'^, “a stanza”; and 
so of the rest- 

2 From fi6voSf “single,” and kwXov, “a member”; and so of 
the others. 

® As the Eclogues, Georgies, and .^Eneis of Virgil, the Satires of 
Horace, and Ovid's Metamorphosis — all consisting of hexameters. 

* As Ovid’s Epistles, the Elegies of Tibullus, etc., etc., composed 
in hexameters and pentameters alternately. 

® As the Alcaics of Horace. 
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which a poem commenced recurs after the second 
line, the poem is denominated Distrdphos or Dis- 
U'ophon ; ^ when the same kind of verse recurs after 
the third the poem is denominated Tristrdphos 
or Tristrophon ; ^ when the same kind recurs after 
the fourth line, it is denominated Teirastr^phos or 
Tetrastrdphon ; ® and so of the rest 

Then by a combination of the preceding terms 
a poem written in stanzas, consisting of two verses 
of different kinds, is called Dicdlon-distrophon ; ^ 
when the stanza consists of three verses, but of two 
sorts only (one sort being twice repeated), it is 
called Dicdlondrisir^phon when the stanza con- 
sists of four verses, still of two sorts only (one 
being thrice repeated), it is called Dicdlon-tetra- 
sMphon^ When the poem is written in stanzas 
consisting of three lines, each of a different kind, 
it is called Tricdlon-tristrdphon when a stanza 
consists of four verses, but of three kinds only (one 
being repeated), it is called Tricdlondetrastrbphon 
and so of the rest. 

^ As lii. Ode, lib. i. of Horace. 

2 As Ode xi. lib. Epod, of Horace, and the Preface to the Hymns 
of Pnidentius. 

® As Ode ii. lib. i. of Horace. 

* As the Elegiacs of Ovid, Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, and 
many of Horace’s Odes. 

® As Ode xii. lib- iii. of Horace. 

® As Ode ii. lib. i. of Horace, already quoted* 

^ As Ode xi. and xiii. lib. Epod of Horace. 

® As Ode ix. lib. i. of Horace. 
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SECTION VIIL 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 

GEIiTUS I. DACTYLIC VERSES. 

1. General Canon, These have their last foot 
always a spondee,^ and the last but one always a 
dactyl, while the rest may indiscriminately be either 
dactyls or spondees. The penultimate foot is very 
seldom a spondee, but when it is so, a dactyl most 
generally precedes it. 

2. Species i. — Dactylic Hexameter or Heroic 
Verse consists of six feet,^ varied and limited as 
above, ix, five dactyls and one spondee, admitting 
a spondee instead of a dactyl on any of the first 
four places, but on the fifth rarely, according to 
the following scale ; — 

1 Because a dactyl at the end would become an amphimacer. 

2 As each of these feet — whether dactyls or spondees — con- 

tains four times, there are consequently in every line of verse, 
prosodially speaking, twenty-four times. So also in every other 
species of verse must the number of times, in proportion to the 
number of its feet, be inviolably preserved. Hence appears the 
absurdity of attempting to read Latin verse according to the rules 
of English accent and quantity, by which the twenty-four times 
of an hexameter line are often extended to twenty-nine times 1 ! — 
not unfrequently to thirty-one ! ! ! It may be useful to the 

young Prosodian to bear in mind that every regular hexameter 
verse or line must contain not fewer than ihirteen, and not more 
than siventeen, syllables, i.e, the line or verse may consist of five 
spondees and one dactyl (the penultimate foot), making thirteen 
syllables; or of five dactyls and one spondee, making seventeen 
syllables. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

— ^ 

\J \J 

\J \J 

— \J \j 

— \j \j 

— 


Radit i-|ter liqui-|dum, cele-|res neque | commovet | 
alas. __ 

olli I resp5n-|dit rex | Alba-|i l6n-|gaL Ennius. 

Ludere 1 quae vel-|lem cala-|mo per-|mlsit a-|grestL 

Virg. 

Margine | terra-|rum por-|rexerat | Amphi-|trTte. 

Ovid, 

The fifth foot should never he a spondee, unless 
for the purpose of expressing slow or difficult mo- 
tion, in solemn, majestic, or mournful descriptions, 
or in those expressive of dignity, gravity, astonish- 
ment, consternation, vastness of extent, etc., etc. 

3. Species 2. — Dactylic Tetrameter a priore 
consists of the first four feet of the ordinary hex- 
ameter varied and limited as in Art. i, with this 
difference, that the fourth or last foot is always a 
dactyl. 


Lumfnf-|bus qiie pri-jor redi-]it vigor. Boethius, 
Garrula | per ra-|mos avis | 5bstr^pit Seneca, 

4. Species 3- — Dactylic Tetrameter a posteriore 
has the last four feet of an hexameter ; as, — 

Ibimus I 6 s6ci-|i c6mi-|tesque. Hor, 

Judice I te non | sdrdidus | auctor. Id. 

Mens6-|rem cohi-jbent Ar-lchyta. Id. 
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5. Species 4. — Tetrameter Cataleciic is the last 
species with its final syllable cut off ; as, — 

Ibimus I 5 socl-jl c6mi-|tes. 

Unus e-lnim re-|rum pater | est. Boethius. 

6 . Species 5. — Trimeter (Pherecratic) 

of a spondee, a dactyl, and a spondee without 
variation; as, — 

Cras d 5 -|naberis | h^do. Hor. 

By some Prosodians this is scanned as a 
choriambic. See Art. 34, under that head, 

7. Species 6. — Trimeter Catalectic {Archilo- 
chian) consists of two dactyls and a syllable; a 
spondee being seldom admitted ; as, — 

Arbori-lbusque c6-|mle. Hor. 

8. Species 7. — Dimeter (Adonic^) consists of 
a dactyl and a spondee without variation ; as, — 

Terruit | urbem. Hor. 

The Adonic is rarely used unless joined to the 
Trochaic, Pentameter, or Sapphic, one Adonic 
being annexed to three Sapphics to form the 
strophe or stanza. In tragic choruses, however, 
it is annexed to any number of Sapphics at the 
will of the poet.^ 

1 So called from the metre used in lamenting the fate of Adonis. 

2 See Seneca, CEdip.^ act i; TroaSf act 4; Here. Fur.t act 3; 
Tkyest.i act 3, etc. 
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IRREGULAR DACTYLIC VERSES.^ 

Of Pentameter. 

9. Species i. — Pentameter consists of five feet, 
of which the first and second are either dactyls or 
spondees, the third is always a spondee, and the 
fourth and fifth are anapaests, according to the scale. 



Lassa-|ret vidu-jas pen-|dula te-|la manus. Ovid. 

Et graci-llis struc-ltos ef-lfiigit um|bra rogds. Id. 

The Pentameter must always have a caesura Pen- 
themimeris, and every line ought to conclude with 
a dissyllable, as a trisyllable is considered inelegant. 

Another mode of dividing the Pentameter, and 
which is preferred by the best Prosodians, is to 
separate each line into two Catalectic Trimeters 
( 7 ), the first admitting the spondee, the second 
not; in other words, the first two feet may be 
either dactyls or spondees, followed by a long 
syllable, then two dactyls followed by another 
long syllable, according to the scale, 



Lassa-|ret vidu-]as |1 pen-diila | te-la ma-[nus. 

Et graci-|lis struc-ltos || effiigit | umbra r 6 -|g 6 s. 

^ Those verses are called irregular because they deviate from the 
general canon laid down at the beginning of the genus. 
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10. Species 2. — Alcmanian Tetrameter Hyper^ 
catalectic^ consists of two divisions, the first being 
a dactylic penthemimeris, i.e. two feet and a half 
from the beginning of an Hexameter, and the 
second a dactyl and spondee; as, — 

Heu quam | pr$cipi-]tl |j mersa pr6-]fund5. Boethius. 

This might be scanned as a common Pentameter 
deficient by a semifoot ; as, — 

Heu quam |j prSecipi-lti mer-jsa pr6fun-|d6, 

or still again as a Choriambic Catalectic Tetra- 
meter; as, — 

Heu quam | prseclpitl | mersa profunido. 

GENUS n. ANAPaiSTIC VERSES. 

11. General Canon. The Anapaest is every- 
where convertible into a dactyl or a spondee 

1 Carey, who has been followed by Anthon and other distin- 
guished classical scholars, calls it Phalisciany on the authority, it is 
alleged, of Terentianus. But this writer’s meaning appears to have 
been misunderstood on this passage. Terentianus, in describing 
that particular form of verse in the above text, remarks that it is 
hendecasyUabic, But as in making this remark he tises a Phalmcian 
verse, to which species the term hcndecasyllahic is almost exclusively 
confined, he adds, in his prolix manner, that the verse he is describ- 
ing is alUry different ” from that he is using, “ for the latter,” says 
he, ** is Phalaciatty which shall be afUrwards described.” In the 
original his words are, 

fiet hendecasyllabos, sed alter, 

Namqne Me de genere est Phalseciorum, 

Cujus mox tibi rcgulam loquemur^ 
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[and sometimes into a proceleusmatic] with this 
limitation, that a dactyl is rarely found in an 
even place, i.e. in the second or fourth, accord- 
ing to the following scale of the Anapaestic 
Dimeter : — 
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12 . Species i. — The Anapaestic series is not 
limited to any definite number of feet, but runs 
on continue carmine, till it stops short at a pause 
in the sense, sometimes in the middle of a foot. 
It then begins again, runs on and stops short as 
before ; and so on to the end of the poem. It is 
sometimes printed in verses of four feet ; as, — 

Indus I gelidum |1 potat Ar-|axem, 

Albim 1 Pers®, H Rhenum-]que bibunt 
Venlent I annis || siecula 1 serls ; 

Quibus Olceanus 11 vincula 1 rerum, 

Laxet et 1 ingens H pateat 1 tellus 
Tiphys-lque novos H detegat | orbes. 

N ec sit 1 terris 1 1 ultima j Thule.^ Seneca. 


1 This remarkable prophecy, uttered nearly 1500 years before its 
accomplishment, has been verified to an extraordinary degree by 
the discovery of America, and its colonization from Europe. The 
poet doubtless drew his inspiration from some of the Sibylline 
vaticinations extant in his day. 
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Sometimes in verses of two feet ; as, — 

Defle I te virum. 

Quo non | alms 
Potuit j citlus 

Discere | causas. Seneca. 

But divide them as we may in printing, we 
should always scan the whole paragraph as one 
line, the verses being connected by Synapheia,i 
and a short syllable at the end of a line being 
always lengthened by a consonant or consonants 
at the beginning of the next, as the final syllables 
of virum^ alius, citiiis, in the above examples. 

13. Species 2. — Anapcestic Tetrameter Catalec- 
tic (or, as called by others. Dimeter Catalectic or 
Parcemiac') consists of three anapaests and a sylla- 
ble, varied by the admission of a spondee on the 
first two places ; as, — 

Nec vinct-lta libi-jdlne c6l-|la. 

Foedis | submit-ltat habe-|nis. BoSthius. 

GENUS m. IAMBIC VERSES. 

14. General Canon. lambic verse is of two 
kinds, — pure and mixed. The pure admits no foot 
except the iambus ; the mixed admits spondees on 

^ See Synapkeia, p. 1 04. 

* M litera terminatus accusativus, in omni genere semper brevem 
habet, VaL Probus^ L See also Servius dc ttUimis syllabis; and 
Diomedes, iii. 
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the odd places, — the first, third, etc., and allows 
any long syllable to be resolved into two short, 
by which means an iambus may be converted 
into a tribrach, and a spondee into a dactyl, an 
anapsest, or a proceleusmatic. lambic verse, then, 
admits on the even places a tribrach, and on the 
odd, a tribrach, a spondee, dactyl, anapaest, or a 
proceleusmatic. But a tribrach is never admitted 
into the last place, nor a proceleusmatic into any 
but the first, ^ according to the following scale of 
an lambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 
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15. Species i. — Iambic Tetrameter or Octo- 
narius consists of eight feet, that is, four metres or 
measures, and admits all the variations ; as, — 

Pure* Adest|celer||phasellus ill|le quern | vlde||tls 
hoslpites. Catullus* 

Mixed* Sane | p61 Is||ta te|mulen|]ta est mulijer et 1| 
temeralrfa. Terence. 

1 Writers of Comedy and of Fable (the latter more sparingly), 
that their language might approach nearer to that of common life, 
admit the spondee and its equivalents into all the even places but 
thb last. 
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And agreeably to the practice of the comic 
poets, — 

Atque est | h^c ea-|Idem quae | mihi dix-||ti tu-|te dl-|| 
cas muli-|erL Terence. 

16. Species 2. — Tetrameter Catalectic consists 
of seven iambics and a syllable, admitting the varia- 
tions ; as, — 

Pure. Remlt-|te pal-||lium | mihi || meum | quod In-|| 
v 61 as|tT. Catullus. 

Mixed. Quum de-lvia|| mu]ier|aves || 5 sten-[dit 5 s-|[ 
citan-|tes. Id. 

And according to the comic license, — 

Non p 5 s-|sum satf | narra-|re quos || ludds | pr^bue-|| 
ris m|tus. Terence. 

17. Species 3. — Trimeter or Senarius (as in the 
above scale) consists of six feet with all the varia- 
tions ; as, — 

Pure. Suis | et Ip-l|sa Ro-jma vi-|(nbus | ruit. Hor. 
' AlM-jbus at-llqiie canl-jbus h6mi-||cTdam 

Mixed - Hec-|t6ra. ^ Id. 

Rex, ad-lv6ca-ljta con-]cio-|ne, base e-|didit. 

Pheedms. 

And by the usage of comedy and fable, — 

Infes-ltis Tau-llrus mox|conf 5 -l|dIt cor-]nlbus. 

Pheedrus. 

Jam mul-[t6s an-|ln 5 s est, | cum pos-|lsideo et | cold. 

Plautus. 

18. Species 4. — Trimeter Catalectic consists of 
five feet and a syllable. It admits the variations, 
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except that the spondee is rarely, if ever, admitted 
into the fifth place, but is into the first and third ; 
as, — 

Pure. Pius | fide-Hlis m-|n6cens || pudi-|cus. 

Prudent. 

Mixed. Regumjque pue-I|ris ; nec 1 satel-jjles 6r-lcl. 

Her. 

19 - Species 5* — Dimeter Hypermeter consists 
of four feet and a syllable, admitting the spondee 
on the odd places ; as, — 

Non vul-ltus In-l|stantls ] tyran-l|m. Horace. 

20. Species 6. — Dimeter or Quatemarius has 
four feet, admitting the variations, — 

Pure. Sacer | nepo-Htibus 1 criior. Horace. 

Mixed. Meritis 1 repen-lldet con-lgrua. Prudent. 

Most of the beautiful hymns in the Roman Bre- 
viary and in the public service of the Catholic 
Church are composed in this metre ; such as that 
exquisite Morning Hymn, — 

Jam lu-|cis 6r-||t6 si-Idere, etc., etc., — 

or Jesu I c6ro-l[na vJr-|ginum, etc., etc,, — 

or again. Vexll-|la re-||gis pr5-|deunt, etc., etc., — 

all three justly attributed to St. Ambrose, although 
the last has been assigned to Venantius Honorius 
Fortunatus.^ 

^ A more beautiful or a more comprehensive matutinal prayer can 
scarcely be offered his Creator by the pious student of any religious 
denomination than the first of the foregoing hymns. We are there* 
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In these Dimeters we find that, with few excep- 
tions, strict attention has been paid to the rules of 
Prosody, the verses generally terminating with a 
trisyllable, which is their best cadence.^ Some of 
these hymns, however excellent in piety and ele- 
vated sentiment, are very indifferent specimens of 
Prosodial composition ; as, — 

Jesu, 1 nostra || redem-ltio, etc., 

fore induced to give it entire for tlae reminiscence of the youthful 
reader, remarking that, in reading or recitation, the judicious Pro- 
sodian, anxious to preserve its harmony and melody, will cause the 
ictus mgiricus to fsJI, lambico more^ on every alternate syllable as 
thus marked : — 

Jam lujcis or||t6 stjderi, 

Deum precemur supplices, 

Ut in diurnis actibus 
Nos servet a nocentibus, 

Linguam refrsenans temperet, 

Ne litis horror insonet. 

Visum fovendo contegat, 

Ne vanitates hauriat. 

Sint pura cordis intima ; 

Absistat et vecordia. 

Camis terat superbiam 
Potils cibique parcitas : 

Ut cum dies abscesserit, 

Noctemque sors reduxerit, 

Mundi per abstinentiam 
Ipsi canamus gloriam ; 

Deo Patri sit gloria, 

Ejusque soli Filio, 

Cfim Spiritu Paracleto, 

Nunc, et per omne seculum. 

^ Much of the sweetness, delicacy, and curiosa fdiciias of these 
chaste effusions of the Christian Muse is undoubtedly lost to the 
readers of Latin Hymns unacquainted with Prosody. 
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and could never have emanated from the classic 
pen of the accomplished St. Ambrose, to whom 
this also has been attributed. 

21. Species 7. — Dimeter Catalectic or Anacre- 
ontic consists of three feet and a syllable. It admits 
in the first position, a tribrach, a spondee, or an 
amphibrach, rarely allowing a spondee in the 
third; as. 

Lex hiec | data est || cadu-lcis, 

Deo I juben-||te, mem-|brls ; 

Ut tem-lperet 1 | lab6-|rem, 

Medica-lbilis \\ v 61 up-|tas. Prudent. 

IRREGULAR IAMBIC VERSES. 

22. Species i . — Galliambus ^ is composed of 
two Anacreontics (21), with the final syllable cut 
off, that is, an Anacreontic followed by three feet. 
The third foot of both members is always an 
iambus, and the last but one of the whole is com- 
monly a tribrach ; as in the scale following : — 
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Jam jamjdoletllquod e-lgl,lljam jam-lque pbe-l|nftet. 

Catullus. 

Rosels I ut hmc || label-llis 1 | palans | sonJtus ll abit. Id. 
Ego muli-|er Sgo ad-Holes-lcens, llego ephe-|bus, egojj 
piier. Id. 

^ So called from its use by the Galli or priests of Cybele, in 
their orgies. 


Pure. 

Mixed. 
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Some Prosodians mark the scale and divide the 
lines differently; but the scale and metre above 
are in accordance with the structure of the only 
specimen of the Galliambus extant, — Catullus's 
Atys, in which the tribrach in the penultimate 
foot is predominant 

23, Species 2.^ — The Season or Choriambus has 
six feet, the sixth always a spondee, the fifth al- 
ways an iambus, and the rest varied, as in Art. 14; 
thus, — 

Miser I Catul-llle de-|sinas || inep-|tlre. Catullus, 

Pleta-|te fra-||tres Cu-|rios| hcetH vincas. Martial,' 

24. Species 3. — lambic A Icaicy commonly called 
Greater Alcaic, consists of five feet, of which the 
fourth is always an anapaest, and the rest are iam- 
buses, admitting the spondee on the first and third; 
but, as in the Dimeter Hypermeter the first 
foot is seldom an iambus, the third scarcely ever ; 
as, — 

Virtus [ rSpul-ilsle nes-|cia sor-jdidle. Hor, 

The Greater Alcaic is sometimes scanned with a 
choriambus and an iambus in the latter member or 
colon; as, — 

Virtus 1 repul-ls^ || nescia s5r-ldidSe. 

The Alcaic is also scanned so as to make the first 
colon an iambic measure and a long syllabic, and 

1 Although the Saturnian ought in regular order to find a place 
here as species 2, still it has not been deemed requisite to introduce 
it from its manifest inutility to the young Prosodian, 
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the second, two dactyls, and indeed this is the mode 
generally followed ; as, — 

Virtus 1 repul-|s£e |1 nescia 1 sordidS.^ 

GENUS IV. TROCHAIC VERSES. 

25. General Canon. The trochee is everywhere 
convertible into a tribrach ; the same feet are also 
admitted into the even places that iambic verse 
receives into the odd. 

26. Species I. — Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectic 
consists of seven feet and a syllable. A tribrach 
is rarely admitted into the sixth place, never into 
the seventh, except in some few passages in comedy. 
In the case of proper names a dactyl is admissible 
into any place but the fourth and seventh, as in the 
following scale : — 



Pure, Te so-lcersub-llirelcelsa|l p6scitlastralljupi-| 
ter. Mart. Capella. 

Mixed. Impi-lum rapi-|lte, atque|mersum[tprSmItel 
perpetu-l|is ma-|lls. Seneca. 

1 This affords an example of the poetica licentia in dosing the 
line with a long syllable, although the measnre requires a short 
one. See p. 125, 3, supra. 
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The comic writers, although scarcely venturing 
to alter the seventh foot, introduce the spondee 
and its equivalents into the odd places by a license 
similar to that employed in iambic verse; as, — 

Quern res | letas |1 usus [ semper || aliquid [ appor-l|tet 

no-jvT. Tere7ice. 

In this metre also are written many of the Latin 
hymns used in the Catholic Church, for which pur- 
pose it is admirably adapted from its grand, solemn, 
and sonorous character, such as that noble hymn on 
the Passion of our Lord, — 

Pange, [ lingua, 1| glori-l5sil|laure-|am cer-||tamin-|is. 

St. AiigiLStmti.s. 

This is undoubtedly the true mode of writing 
and scanning this beautiful poem, making every 
stanza consist of three lines or verses, contrary to 
the mode usually followed in the Roman Breviary, 
of dividing each line into two hemistich s, the first 
a Trochaic Dimeter, and the other a Trochaic 
Dimeter Catalectic, by which every stanza consists 
of six lines, thus — 

Pange, | lingual] glori-l5si,|| 

L^re-|am cer-||tamin-|is. 

This division, although contrary to all Prosodial 
rules, was made to suit the convenience of the 
choir, — one side, or perhaps one choir, singing 
the complete dimeter, and the other the dimeter 
catalectic. Some Prosodians scan this verse as an 
Iambic Tetrameter Acephalous ; as, — 
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-Panjge lm-|lgua gIo-lri5- ]sl 1^-jream || certa-jmmis ; 

but with a manifest diminution of its stately move- 
ment and sonorous majesty. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that many hymns in this metre can be read 
with a strict observance of modern accentuation 
without violating the Latin quantity; as,— 

Solve v6cem, m^ns, sonoram ; || solve Hnguam 
mdbilem. Prudent. 

Scdnde coeli t^mpla, vi'rgo, ][ di'gna thnto fcedere.^ 

M. Capella. 

27. Species 2. — Dimeter Catalectic {Euripe- 
dean) consists of three trochees and a syllable 
without variation; as, — 

Largi-lora 1 1 flagi-|t5^ Hor. 

D5na 1 conscI-||enti-|S. Prudent. 

mREGUIAR TROCHAIC VERSES. 

28. Species i. — Sapphic‘S consists of a dactyl 
inserted between two trochaic measures, or, in 
other words, of five feet; viz., a trochee, a spondee, 
a dactyl, and two more trochees, followed by an 
Adonic or Dactylic Dimeter (8), according to the 
following scale : — 

1 The young Prosodian should observe, that in all these hymns 
the caesura uniformly takes place at the termination of the fourth 
foot, corresponding with the fifth semifoot of the lambic trimeter; 
hence too, in a great measure, sprung the error of the copyists and 
editors of the Breviary in dividing the verses as above mentioned. 

* So called from the gifted but ill-starred poetess, its inventor. 
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Adonic, 
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rnte-[ger vi-|t^,* scele-|nsque | purus. 

Non e*-|get Mau-iri"^ jacu-llls nec|arcu.^ 

Nec ve-|nena-[tis* gravi-|da sa-|gittis, 

Fusee, pha-|retra. Hor, 

An iambus, a trochee, or a dactyl is sometimes 
admitted into the second place ; but with Horace 
it is invariably a spondee, and the great Roman 
Lyrist is the safest guide. 

The asterisk * marks the ccesiira after the second 
foot, or rather the fifth semifoot. In reciting these 
odes the pupil should be taught to pay special 
attention to the caesura and the pause thereby re- 
quired ; for in no other position will the sweetness 
and harmony of this delightful metre be fully 
preserved. 

29. Species 2. — The Phalcecian*^ (sometimes 
called Hendecasyllabic) has five feet, of which the 
second is a dactyl and the rest trochees ; but the 
first — in violation of the general canon, Art 25 — 
is almost always a spondee, so that it may be 
said to consist of a spondee, a dactyl, and three 
trochees ; as, — 

Non est ] vTvere, ) sed va-||lere, | vita. Martial, 


1 The student must bear in mind what has been stated at p. Ii8 
(note), on the use of a long syllable for a short, and vice versa, 

^ So called from the poet Phalaecus. 
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This metre is extremely -well adapted to the 
composition of Epigrams. By a slight transposi- 
tion, the Sapphic may be converted into the Pha- 
laecian ; thus the above Sapphic, — 

Non eget Mauri jaculis nec arcu, 
may be converted into Phalsecian verse thus, — 

Non Mau-lrl jacu-llls e-[get nec 1 arcu. 

GENUS V. CHORIAMBIC VERSES. 

30. General Canon. These have the first foot 
a trochee, the last an iambus, and the intervening 
feet choriambuses, that is, they consist of one cho- 
riambus or more inserted between the separated 
members of a choriambus. In some instances, the 
choriambus is exchanged for an equivalent molos- 
sus, and the initial trochee almost always passes 
into a spondee. 

31. Species i. — Choriambic P entameter {Chori- 
ambic Alcaic) consists of a spondee, three choriam- 
buses, and an iambus ; as, — 

Nullam I VarS sScra | vite prius | sevSrIs ar-lborem. 

Hor. 

3 2. Species 2. — Tetrameter {Asclepiadean) is the 
last species with one choriambus omitted ; as, — 

Nullam 1 vite prius | sevMs ar-lhorem. 

Mmce-jnas atavis [ edite re-|glbus. Hor. 

As the ccesura takes place at the end of the first 
choriambus, some Prosodians scan this metre as a 
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Dactylic Pentameter, wanting the last syllable, 
thus, — 

Msece-jnas ata-lvis H edite | regibiis. 

33. Species 3. — Trimeter or Glyconic^ is the last 
species with another choriambus thrown out ; as, — 

Nullam 1 1 1 severis ar-jborem 

Sic te I diva potens | CyprI. Hor, 

lill I mors gravis In-|cubat, 

QuI no-|tus nimis om-lnibus, 

Igno-ltus moritur [ sibl. Seneca, 

34. Species 4. — Trimeter Catalectic or Pherecra- 
tic‘^ is the Glyconic deprived of its final syllable; 
as, — 

Quamvis [ Pontica pl-|nus- Hor, 

This may also be considered as the three last 
feet of an hexameter (6) and thus scanned, — 

Quamvis 1 Pontica ] pinus. 

35. Species 5, — A Pherecratic and a Glyconic 
joined together form what is called Priapean^ 
Hexameter ; as, — 

O co-|lonia quae | ciipls |j ponte | ludere l6n-|go. 

Catullus, 


IRREGTTLAR CHORIAMBIC VERSES. 

36. Species i. — ChoHambic Tetrameter Hyper- 
meter consists of three choriambuses, an iambus, 

^ So called from the poet Gfyco, its inventor. 

2 From PherecraUs, * From its use in hymns to Priapns. 
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and a syllable (or three choriambuses and a bac- 
chic); as, — 

Solus 5 van-|tem Zephyrus \ perdomine-ltur an-|num. 

Claud, 

Horace has altered the first choriambus to an 
Epitritus secundus, or lame choriambic tetrameter; 
as, — 

Te deos o-|ro, Sybarln 1 cur properes [ aman-|do. 

37. Species 2. — Dimeter Hypermeter {Aristo- 
phanian Choriambic) consists of a choriambus, an 
iambus, and a syllable (or of a choriambus and a 
bacchic); as, — 

Lydia, die, | per om-jnes. Hor, 

GENUS VI. IONIC VERSES. 

38. General Canon. Ionic verses are of two 
kinds, the Ionic a majore and the Ionic a minore^ — 
or lonicus Major and lonicus Minor^ thus denomi- 
nated from the feet of which they are respectively 
composed. 

39. Species i. — Io 7 iic a minore^ like the Ana- 
paestic ( 1 2), is a continued Series, and scanned as 
one line by Synapheia. If printed in separate 
verses, the division into tetrameters is to be pre- 
ferred. Ionic a minore is formed as often as may 
be required, and without variation from the foot 
whence it derives the name; as, — 
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Miserarum est 1 neque amori j dare ludum, [ neque 
dulcl. 

Mala vino | lavere, aut ex-lanimarl | metuentes. 
Patruae ver-|bera lingua, [ etc., etc. Hor. 

40. Species 2. — If from an Ionic a minore 
Tetrameter the first two syllables are removed, 
there will remain three lonici a majore and a spon- 
dee, forming the Ionic a majore or Sotadic ^ verse ; 
as, — 

1 Vino lave-|re aut exani-]mari metu-|entes. 

Each of the lonici^ particularly the third, is con- 
vertible into a ditrochee, and any long syllable 
may be resolved into two short ; as, — 

Ter corripu-ll terribi-[lem manu bi-lpennem. 

Petronius. 


GENUS VH. COMPOUND VERSES. 

41. Species i. — Dactylico-Trochaic Heptameter 
{Archilochian), by some called Logacedic^ verses, 
consists of the first four feet of a Dactylic Hex- 
ameter (the fourth being always a dactyl), followed 
by three trochees ; as, — 

Solvitur I acris hy-|ems gra-lta vice H veris [ et Fa-] 

voni. Hor. 

1 From Sctades, a poet who lampooned Ptolemy Philadelphns in 
this metre. 

5 From X<57 os, “a discourse,” and “a song,” because 

these verses are a combination of the two metres, viz., trochaic, 
which approximates ordinary conversation, and of dactylic appro- 
priated to the more elevated soarings of poetry. 
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42. Species 2. — Dactylic Alcaic^ commonly 
called Lesser Alcaic, consists of two dactyls and a 
trochaic metre ; as, — 

Flumma ] constlte-|rInt a-lcuto. Hor. 

This, together with two Greater Alcaics (24) and 
one lambic Dimeter Hypermeter (19), constitutes 
the celebrated Alcaic Stanza of Horace, and to 
which he was so partial as to compose no fewer 
than thirty-seven of his exquisite odes in this 
metre. 

SCALE OP THE ALCAIC STANZA. 



6dl I profa-|num H vulgus et | arceo : 

Fave-jte Im-lguis : H carmlna | non prms. 
Audi-lta Mu-|sarum | sacer-]dos, 

Virgmi-jbus pue-|rTsque | canto. Hor. 

Two other kinds of Compound verse would 
appear to be used by Boethius, iv. S ; the one con- 
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sisting of an Adonic (8), preceded by a trochee 
metre and a syllable ; the other also of an Adonic, 
preceded by an iambic metre and a syllable ; the 
first member of each admitting the usual variations 
(25, 14); as,— 

Slquis 1 Arctu-|lri || sidera | nescit 

PropIn-|qua sum-Umo I cardine | labl. 

Carey, followed by Anthon and other eminent 
Prosodians, speaks of these as varieties of Phalce- 
dan Pentameter, or, according to our classification, 
of the Alcmanian Tetrameter Hyp ercatalectic (10); 
but the fact that Boethius, throughout the whole 
of this poem, has regularly used the Trochalco- 
Dactylic and the lambico-Dactylic alternately, 
with scarcely a departure from the Trochaic law 
(25) in the one, or from the lambic law (14) in 
the other, — forms a weighty objection to this view 
of the subject 


RHYMING VERSIFICATION. 

Ctl" The following hymn, written by Pope Dam- 
asus about the middle of the fourth century, is 
given as a literary curiosity, not only as affording 
one of the earliest specimens of rhyming versifi- 
cation so prevalent for many ages afterwards, but 
also as evidence of the method of reading verse 
then customary among the Romans. Being writ- 
ten anterior to the decline of the Latin language, 
and while it was yet a living tongue, by one of 
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the most accomplished scholars of his age, it 
demonstrates beyond contradiction that quantity, 
not accent, was regarded as the only safe guide in 
reading or recitation ; because, from the structure 
of the hymn, it is evident the Pope intended his 
verses to rhyme. Now this they never will do 
unless read with the nicest attention to quantity 
in the manner following ; viz., let the first syllable 
of every line or verse be separated or pointed off, 
and let the remaining syllables be read and pro- 
nounced as Anapaests, laying a stress on every 
third syllable, particularly on the final long ones, 
and we shall have as perfect rhyme as can be 
desired; thus, — 

Mar-|tyris ic-\ce di^s [ Agath^, 
Vir-|ginis ^-|micat €x-|imi§^ ; 

Chris tus earn sibi qua sociat, 

Et diadema duplex decorat. 

Stirpe decens, elegans specie, 

Sed magis actibus atque fide, 

Terrea prospera nil reputans, 

Jussa Dei sibi corde ligans ; 

Fortior haec trucibusque viris, 

Expo suit sua membra flagris. 

Pectore quam fuerit valido, 

Torta mamilla docet patulo. 

Deliciae cuY career erat ; 

Pastor ovem Petrus hanc recreat. 

Lsetior inde, magisque flagrans, 

Cuncta flagella cucurrit ovans. 
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Ethnica turba, rogum fugiens,^ 

Hujus et ipsa meretur opem;^ 

Quos fidei titulus decorat, 

His Venerem magis ipsa premat. 

Jam renitens, quasi sponsa, polo, 

Pro misero rogito Damaso. 

Sic tua festa coli faciat, 

Se celebrantibus ut faveat. 

^ The possibility, if not the probability, of making opem rhyme 
with fugiens is plausibly argued by Carey. See his Latin Prosody 
mack Easyt in loc. 



SUPPLEMENT, 

CONTAINING 

Exercises on the Rules of Quantity^ Figures of 
Prosody, and Different Species of Verse, 

FOR GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 

Tertia post illas successit clenea proles. Ovid. 

Omnia \zxsv fient, fieri quae posse negabam. Id. 
Nam, simul ac species patefacta est verna diei. 

Lucret. 

Morbus ut indicat, et gelidai stringor aquai. Id. 
Unius ob noxam, et furias Ajacis Oilei. Virgil. 
Navibus, infandum ! amissis, unius ob iram. Id. 
Exercet Diana choros, quam mille secutae. Id. 
Ira pharetratae fertur satiata Dlance. Ovid. 

Quam nos[tri? illijus lajbatur | pectore | vultus. Vir. 

Inter cunctantes cecidit moribunda ministros. Vir. 

Pyrrhumque, et ingentem ckidit. (19.)^ Horace. 

Pan deus Arcadiae venit, quern vidimus ipsL Vir. 
. . . Visa mihi ante oculos, et notd, major imago. Id. 

Haec ubi dicta didit portis sese extulit ingens. 

Vir. 

. . . Demersa exitio. Diffldit\iv\mm.{i2.) Horace. 

1 The numbers in this Supplement refer to paragraphs of section viii. 
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Nam coelo terras, et terris abscidit'^ undas. Ov. 
Matre dea monstrante viam, ddta fata secutus. Vir. 

Cornua velatdrum obvertimus anten7idrum. Id. 
Insignem pietdte vznim tot adire labdres . . . Id. 
. . . -^olus, et clause ventbrum carcere regnet. Id. 
Claudite jam xrvos pueri, sat prata biberunt. Id. 
. . Alitzbusque jaces, nec te in tua funera mater. Id. 
] 3.m nnne mzzzdcimzzrmure cornunm. . . . (24.) Hor. 
Ipsi in defossis specubus secura sub alta. Virgil. 
Et gener aiixilium Priamo Phrygibusque ferebat. Id. 

Et Laberi mimos ut pulchra poemdta mirer. Hor. 
Et sdlis occultum referunt in lacte saporem. Vir. 
Ecce Dionaei processit Ccesdris astrum. Id. 

lUe, datis vddibus^ ruri qui extractus in urbem 
est. . . . Hor. 

Nigranti picei, trdbibusqzie obscurus acemis. Vir. 
Hie Lelegas Cdrasque, sagittiferosque Gelonos. Id. 
Flumina jam lactis, jam fiumina ziectdris ibant. Ov. 
. . . Exspirant acrem pandees^ absinthia tetra. . . . 

Lucret. 

Armatam fdcibus matrem et serpentibus atris. Vir, 

Ut canis in vacuo lepdrem cum Gallicus arvo. Ov 
CSdipddas facito Telegonasque voces. (9.) Id. 
Munera portantes, ebdrisque aurique talenta. Vir. 
Multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hectdre multa 

Id. 

Curculio, atque Inbpi metuens formica senectae. Id. 
Eoasque acies, et nigri Memndnis arma. Id. 

1 But absetdi, from abs and cesdo^ is long. 
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Eripuit, getninique txilit Chtronis in antrum. Ovid. 
. . . Aut Helicen jubeo, strictumque OriSnis ensem. 


Id. 

Armatumque auro circumspicit Oridna. Virgil. 

ImmemSres sociL vasti Cycldpis in antro. Id. 

Mancipiis locuples eget seris CappadScum rex. Hor. 

Ingentem manibus tollit cratera duobus. Ovid. 

Ingens argentem, Dodonseosque lebetas. Virgil. 

. . . Junonis, gelidumque et roscida rivis. . 

Id. 

Non ulli pastes illis egere diebus. Id. 

Aut impacatos a tergo horrebit Iberos. Id. 

Jupiter antiqui contraxit tempora veris. Ovid. 

iEquatae spirant aurse, datur bora quieti. Virgil. 
Ascanium surgentem, et spes hceredis lUli. Id. 
Nec de plebe deo, sed qui ccelestia magno . . .Ovid. 

. . . Regis Romani; primus qui urbem. . Vir. 


Fluminibus vertit vervecum iana colorem. Priscian. 

Tollere consuetas audent delphlnes in auras. Ov. 
Jam jam contingit summum radice flagellum. 

Catullus. 

Dextera, quae Dltis magni sub mcenia tendit. Vir. 
Tractavit callcem manibus dum furta ligurit. Hor. 
Hinc sinus est longus Cillcum, qui vergit ad ortus. 

Priscian. 

Mcenia conspicio, atque fomlce portas. 

Virgil. 

Florentem cytisum, et sallces carpetis amaras. Id. 
Nec spatio C^X.zxA.Nesldum littora longo. Priscian. 
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in secreta veniet latibula. (17.) Pkisdrus, 
Ambiguam tellure nova Salamlna futuram. Horace, 
Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem, VirgiL 
Nam Ligumm populos, et magnas rexerat urbes. 

Ovid, 

Talis Amyclaei domitus Pollucis habenis. VirgiL 
Cum faciam vitula pro frugibus^ ipse venito. Id, 

Trachyna video ; quis mihi terras dedit (17.) 

Seneca, 

Haley one Ceyca mo vet ; Ceycis in ore. . . . Ovid, 
Sive Erycis fines regemque optatis Acesten. Vir, 

, , , Consenmus, multos Danaum demittimus 
Oreo. Id, 

Fudzmus^ insidiis, totique agitdvimus urbe. Id. 

Caeea sequebdtur, totumque incauta per agmen. . . , 

Id, 

Lae facitote bibat, nostrique sub arbore ludat. 

Ovid, 

. . . Scripturus ; ii^q}iQt^VLtmireturtaxb^\ 3 hoxQS>, 

Horace, 

Solutus omni foenore. (20.) Id, 

Hoc erat, hoc votis inquit quod saepe petlvi, 

VirgiL 

Sed quamvis formae nunquam mihi i2,mz.petlta est. 

Ovid, 

Nee tamen, et cuncti miserum servare velltis. Id, 
Nec miserae prodesse in tali tempore quibat, Luc, 
Viderltis Stellas illic ubi circulus axem. . . . Ovid, 
Dein cum millia multa fecertmus (29.) Catullus, 
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. . . Limina portarum, nec spes opis ulla ddbatur. 

Virgil. 

Troja per undosum peteretur classibus jequor. Vir. 
Sanguine foedantem quos ipse sacravirat ignes. Id. 
Carmina turn melius, cum venerit ipse canemus. Id. 
Si modo fert animus, gradire, et scitab^re ab ipso. 

Ovid. 

“Noris nos” inquit; “ silmus." Hie ego 
“ Pluris.” Horaci 

Dextera diriguit, nec dtra, mota nec ultra. Ovid. 
Sed tamen iste deus qui sit da Tit3rre nobis. Vir. 

. . . Leniit, et tacita refiuens itS. substitit, 
undd. . . . 

Solvit^ cord? metum Teucri, secludit? curas. Vir. 
Moly vocant superi ; nigri radic? tenetur. Ovid. 

Nesae Spioque, Thaliaque, Cymodocique. Virgil. 
Pro re pauca loquar. Nec ego banc abscondere 
furto. ... 

Vos Temps totidera tollite laudibus. (32.) Horace. 
Consiliis /ar,?, quae nunc pulcherrima Nantes. . . . 

Virgil, 

Me miserum ! ne prona cadas, indignav^ laedi. 

Ovid. 

Certs sive mihi Phyllis, sive esset Amyntas . . . 

Virgil. 

Non benS ccelestes impia dextra colit. (9.) Ovid. 
Tecta.supemStiment,metuuntin/emScavernas. . . . 

Lucretius. 
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Vidt Virgineas intumuisse genas. (9.) Ovid, 
Vultu quo coelum tempestatesque serenat. Virgil 

0 crudelis Alexi^ nihil mea carmina curas. Vir, 

Sicuti summarum summa estaetema,neque extra 

Lucretius, 

Est mikl^ sitque precor, flavae tutela Minervae Ov, 

Puella senibus dulcior mihl^ cygnis. (23.) Martial, 
Nec jacere indu manus, via qua munita fidei. Ltic, 

Victa jacet pietas, et Virgo caede madentes. . . . 

Ovid, 

Cadet in terras Virgb relictas. (12.) Seneca. 

Ordy qui reges consuesti tollere, cur non. . . . Hor. 
Quo fugis? Orb"^ mane, nec me, crudelis, aman- 
tem. . . . Ovid, 

Sed timuit, ne forte s^ctr tbtdb ignibus aether. . . . 

Ovid, 

Hie vbl dd Elei metas et maxima campi . . . Virgil, 
Turn patbr omnipotens misso perfregit Olyra- 

pum. . . . Ovid. 

Ver erat aeternum, placidique tepentibus auris . . 

Id. 

... Si cita dissiliant nempe der omne necesse 
est. . . . Lticretius. 

1 Decisive instances of mihl tibiy etc., with the final t long, 
occur frequently in Iambic verse. See Plant. Cist. II. 3. ii, 
Poennl. I. 3. 3. Catul. 42. 8 (al. 45. 8) ; 23, 6 (al. 25. 6) ; 8. 3. 
15. Hor. Epod. 4. 2; 5. loi; 8. 3; 10. 16; 15. 20. Phjed. III. 
prol. 61; 12. 7. II. 4. 7. III. 18. 14. rV. 6. 24. II. 5. 4. III. 18. 2. 
Hor. Cann. IV. 5. 6, etc, 

2 See Ov. Met. II, 566. III. 266. XV. 497. Trist. I. i. 44; 2. 
77. Am. III. 7. 2. Hor. Sat. I. 4. 104, etc. 
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Dum calet, et medio sol est altissimus orbe. Ovid. 
Sisyphon aspiciens, hie e fratribus” inquit . . . 

Id. 

Sic omnes, ut et ipsa Jovis conjuxque sororque . . 

Ovid. 

. . . Ulla tenant, unco non alligat anchora morsu. 

Virgil. 

Quid vetat irato num^n adesse deo ? (9.) Ovid. 
Daphnin ad astra feremus; amavit nos quoque 
Daphnis. Virgil. 

I lion in Tyriam transfer felicius urbem. Ovid. 
Donee eris felix multos numerabis amicos. Id. 
Forsitdn et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis. Id. 

Aut tondit injirmds oves. (20.) Horace. 

Matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vit 4 . Virgil. 
Virginibus Tyriis mds est gestare pharetram. Id. 
Siqtds erit qui te, quod sis metis esse legendum . . . 

Ovid. 

. . . Et Libps Amphimedon, avidi committere 
pugnam. Id. 

Vivitur ex rapto ; non hosp^s ab hospfte tutus. Ov. 
Ultus ^s offensas, ut decet, ipse tuas. (9.) Id. 

Queruntur in sylvls aves. (20.) Horace. 

. . . Curries et intactas boves. (20.) Id. 

Vis ut nulla virtim, non ipsi excindere ferro . . . Vir. 
. . . Cum sis et prave sectum stomacheris ob un- 
guem. Horace. 

Ter vocata audis^ adimisque letho. (28-) Id. 
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Quamvls increpitent socii, et vi cursus in altum, . . . 

Virgil. 

Hie situs est Phaethon, curriis auriga paterni. Ov. 
Fiet enira subito sus horridus atraque tigris. Vir. 
Nare per asstatem liquidam szispexeris agmen. Id. 
Si thme plaearzs et homL . . . (19.) Horace. 
. . . Sors exitura, et nos in ceternum'^ (i9-) 

Exilium impositura cymbae. (42.) Horace. 

1. Terras|que tracjtusque maris coelumque pro- 

fundum. 

2. Amphilon Dirjeseus in j Actselo Ara|cyntho. 

3. Nec sum adeo informis nuper me in littore vidi. 

4. Te Corydon 6 A|lexi : trahit sua quemque 

voluptas. 

5. Et longum formose vale valS inquit lola. 

6. Tityre pascentes a flumine 1 reice ca|pellas. 

7. Clara Deum Soboles, magnum Jovis 1 in- 

cre|mentum. 

8. Cum gravius dorso subijit onus. | Incipit ille. 

9. Pro molli viola pro purpurejo narjeisso. 

t. Que long by Caesura. See p. 98, 

2. In tbe fifth foot o is not elided. Sec under Synalcepha, p. loi. 

3. In this verse three elisions. 

4. O is not elided. See under SynaJoepha. 

5. The £ in the 2d vaU not elided, but shortened. See under 

Synalcepha. 

6. Either to be read refee by Syncope of i, or the j elided, and 

then r/tice contracted into nice by S3rnaeresis, p. 99. 

7. This is a Spondaic Hexameter. 

8. li onus — it long by Caesura. 

9. A Spondaic Hexameter. 


^ To be read €eter-\N^ exilium** 
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1 0. Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes. 

1 1 . Ter sunt conalti im|ponere | Pelio Ossam. 

12. Glauco, I et Pano|peae et | Ino|o Meli|cert£e. 

13. Insulae | lonij^) in mag|no, quas dira Celaeno. 

14. Et spujmas miscent ar|genti, | vivaque | sul- 

phurs — Idaeasque pices. 

15. Sed fortuna valens audacem fecerat | Orph^s. 

16. Bis patriae cecidere manus. Quin protinus | 

omnis. 

17. Stant et | jumpe|ri & | castane|ae Mr|sutae. 

10. Fluviorum to be read as if fluvjorum^ or taken as an Anapaest. 

11. In two vowels of this line Synaloepha not employed. 

12. Do., and a diphthong shortened. 

13. In the first foot a diphthong not elided, but shortened, 

14. A at the end is elided by the vowel at the commencement of 

the next line. 

15. Pronounce the last word Orpha by Crasis, p. 100. 

16. Omnia made two syllables. 

1 7. This line a Spondaic, and has two vowels imelided by Synaloepha. 
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1. This rule is strictly true in combinations of 
the mutes with L and R. The a in agmen, for 
example, and the i in ligrnim are always long. In 
cycnus and other words of Greek origin the vowel 
is common in poetry. 

2. Gavlsunt and pectitiim may be also considered 
exceptions to the rule, which does not account for 
either of them. 

3. While this is a safe rule to follow, yet it may 
be added that in some of these words, and some 
others like them, the quantity of the 0 in pro is 
variously marked by Prosodians and Lexicogra- 
phers. 

4. Many, however, contend that appendix should 
have the increment long. Fulix^ helix, strix, and 
a few others not mentioned in the rule take the 
short increment. 

5. Velim, feret, etc., are hardly exceptions, as 
e is not an increment, since vis and fers stand for 
the regular forms volis and feris. 

6. Alvarez says of this i in prose, “Consuetu- 
dini regionis servies.” In ancient times as well 
as now opinions greatly differed about it; but if 
we judge from the practice of to-day, it may be 
safer to make the vowel short. 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF THE LATIN POETS 
AS METRICAL AUTHORITIES. 


I. We will first give a list of the Latin poets, with the 
dates of their birth and death, where these particulars can 
be ascertained, and then a statement of their relative 
value as authorities in matters of a metrical nature. 


Livius Andronicus . b.c 

N^vius 

Ennius 

Plautus 

CiECILIUS 

Pacuvius 

Terentius 

Attius 

Lucilius 

Afranius ..... 

Lucretius 

Catullus 

ViRGILIUS 

Horatius 

Tibullus 

Propertius .... 

OVIDIUS 

Cornelius Gallus. 

Pedo Albinovanus, 

Publius Syrus. 

Marcus Manilius. 

Gratius Faliscus, 

A ulus Sabinus. 

CcBsar Gcrmanicus, 


Born. Flourished. 

Died- 


240 . 

. 220 


235 • 

. 204 

239 . . 


. 169 

227 . . 


. 184 


179 . 

. 168 

219 . . 


• 130 (?) 

194 . . 


. 160 

170 . . 

139 (alive 103) 

149 * • 

I2I . 

. 103 


100 . 


96 . . 


• 52 

87 . . 


. 46 

70 . . 


. 19 

65 . . 


. 8 

S9(?). 


. 20 

54(?). 

• 

. 14 

43 • • 

• 

A.D. t7 
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PiLEDRUS .... 

Born. 

A.D. 

Flourished. 

. 48 . 

Died. 

Siuus Italicus , . 

. . 25 . 

. 100 

Persius .... 

• • 34 . 


• 

Lucanus .... 

. . 3S . 


• 6s 

Juvenalis .... 

. . 40 . 


. 120 

Martialis .... 

. . 40 . 


. lOI 

Petrontus Arbiter . 


. 61 . 


Valerius Flaccus . 


. 69 . 

. 88 

Statius .... 

. . 61 . 

. 96 

SULPITIA .... 


. 88 . 

Avianus .... 


. 160 . 


Dionysius Cato . . 


. 160 . 


Serenus Sammonicus 



. 212 

Commodianus . . 


. 265 . 


Nemesianus . . . 


. 280 . 


Calpurnius . . . 


. 284 . 


Forphyrius . . . 


. 326 . 


Juvencus .... 


• 337 • 


Ausonius .... 

- -309 • 

• 394 

Falconia .... 

- 394 • 

Prudeniius . . . 

• • 348 . 

. 392 . 


Claudianus . . . 

■ •365 (?) 

. 400 . 


Numaiianus . . . 

. 416 . 


Paulinus .... 

■ • 353 • 

• 431 

Pi'osper Aquitanus . 


• 463 

Sedulius .... 


. 450 . 

Mamercus .... 


• 474 

Sidonius Apollinaris 

■ • 438 • 

’ (?) ! 

• 484 

Dracontius . . , 

* 456 . 

Mariianus Capella . 


• 474 • 


Avitus ..... 


. 490 * 


Boethius .... 

• • 470 (?) 

• 524 ( ?) 

Verraniius Foriunaius 

• • 530 - 




As Metrical Authorities. i6i 

II. In the above list, some who precede Lucretius 
must be thrown out of consideratiou altogether. We can 
attach no importance, in controverted points, to these 
early bards, of whom nothing has descended to us except 
short and mutilated fragments. It is well known that 
these scraps are all collected, at second hand, from the 
old grammarians and others, who cited them for the pur- 
pose of proving or illustrating particular points, which 
seldom have any reference to quantity. The quotations, 
it would seem, were frequently made from memory, and 
therefore subject to every kind of change and corraption 
in the first instance, in addition to the subsequent mutila- 
tions which they suffered in transcription, arising from the 
strange and uncouth dialect in which many of them were 
expressed. 

III. The comic dramatists, Plautus and Terence, must 
also, in strictness, be excluded. We are still compara- 
tively ignorant of the laws by which their verse is regulated, 
notwithstanding the labors of such men as Erasmus, 
Scaliger, Faber, Hare, Bentley, Hermann, and a host of 
others. 

IV. Lucretius and Catullus, although inferior in genius 
to none of their successors, scarcely occupy the first rank 
in the estimation of the Prosodian, because they may be 
said to exhibit the language in its transition state, at a 
period when much of the ancient roughness was removed, 
but when it had not yet received the last brilliant polish. 

V. Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid are 
our great standards ; yet even among these slight differ- 
ences may be perceived. The first two never admit the 
double i in the genitive of nouns of the second declension 
in ium and ius, which is common in Ovid ; and the short- 
ening of final 0 in verbs, which was afterward extended 
to nouns and adverbs, first begins to appear in the imme- 
diate successors of VirgQ. 

VI. Of the above, Propertius is the least valuable, on 
account of the small number and imperfections of the 
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Mss., which have, in many passages, baffled the acuteness 
of the most practised editors. 

VII. Next follows a group of seven, all of little mo- 
ment. After these we come to Phaedrus, whose fables 
are now generally received as authentic ; but the text is 
derived &om one or two indifferent Mss., and is, conse- 
quently, in many places, confused and unsatisfactory. 

VIII. With regard to those who come after, up to the 
end of the first century, it may be laid down as a rule, 
that their authority is admissible in points where we can 
obtain no information from purer sources, but must never 
be placed in competition with that of the great masters 
who went before. 

IX. All the successors of Statius must be regarded as 
of little value for matters of prosody, except Calpumius, 
Ausonius, and Claudian, the latter of whom is not more 
remarkable for the purity of his diction than for the false 
glitter of his style. 



CHASE AND STUART’S NEW 
LATIN TEXTS 

Edited hy Thomas Chase^ L,L,D,^ (Harvard); George 
Stuart^ A,Af^f E» Crowell^ (Amherst); and 

A^P^ Jkfontague^ A.Jld» f Ph» (Columbian University), 
Revised by K If* Lee^ (University of Pennsylvania)^ 
and Mitchell^ Ph* D* (Princeton Universi^)* 

The important features of the series are^ (i) fte 
of the texts. (2) The clearness ^nd conciseness 
of the notes and their adaptation to the wants of stu- 
dents. (3) The quality of paper and printing. (4) 
The coTwenience of the shape and size. (5) The lorn 
frice at which the volumes are sold. 

Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I-IV, with Notes and 
V ocabulary,(«/^ edition)^ 

Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I-VII, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, (.new edition) ^ 

Virgil’s Aeneid, First Six Books, with Notes and 
V ocabulary, ineiv edition)^ 

Virgil’s Eclogfues and Georgies, with Notes and 
vocabulary, 

Cicero’s Thirteen Orations, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, edition)^ 

Cicero^s Orations Against Catiline, also the Oration 
for the Poet Archias, for the Manilian Law, and 
for Marcellus, vrith Notes and Vocabulary, {new 
edition)^ 

Cicero "de Scncctutc ot dc Amicitia, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, (J,he only te:et y^uhlished with a- 
Vocaiulary^^ 

Cicero de Officiis, with Notes, 

Cicero de Oratore, Book I, with Notes, 

Cicero de Oratore, Book I, II and III, with Notes, 

Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, with Notes, 

Horace’s Odes, Satires and Epistles, with Notes, 

{new ediiicn)^ 

Horace (Selections from) with Notes and Vocabulary, 

{the only text yuhlished with a Vocahulary\ ’ 
Sallust’s Catiline ct Jugurtha, with Notes and Vocabu 
lary, {the only text published containing loth 
Catiline and the Juj^urihln* IVar)^ 

Livy, Books i- 2 r- 32 , with Notes and Vocabulary. 

(the only texi^look j^uhlished with a Vocabulary) 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes and Vocabulary (new 
edition)^ 

Terence, Andria and Adelphoe with Notes, 

Tacitus Germania and Agricola and Dialogues de 
Oratoribus, with Notes. 

Jttvenal’s Satires and Fifth Satire of Persitis, with 
Notes, 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses (15 Books), with Notes md 
Vocabulary, 

PKnv’s Select Letters, with Notes, 



Shortest Road to Csesar 

By E. T* Jeffers 

Principal of York Collegiate Institute^ York^ Pa, 


The “ Shortest Road to Caesar does not offer itself as 
an easy road. Those who love ease will reach neither 
Csesar nor excellence. The student is here shown how 
he naay reach Caesar ^‘itinere magno/' 

The volume consists of two parts : The first, a begin- 
ner’s Latin book ] the last, the text and vocabulary of 
the second book of Caesar’s Gallic War. 

fke plan includes the follovjing special points ,* 

(1) The size of the book is reduced by referring to the 
grammar for rules and forms, instead of reproducing 
them. 

(2) A small number of words is used, only about throe 
hundred. 

(S) The words are, with few exceptions, those found 
in the first six chapters of the second book of Csesar. 

(4) The phrases and sentences are largely from the 
same chapters. 

(5) Only the leading rules of syntax are required or 
illustrated. 

(6) In the vocabularies, generally, but one meaning 
is given to each Latin word. 

The advantages discovered after a yearns experiment are : 

(1) In general, a saving of time without loss of 
thoroughness of preparation for reading. 

(2) The student is not confused by finding in the 
grammar a paradigm^ or a form of rule different from 
what he learned in his beginner’s book. 

(3) He learns no word for which he does not find use 
in his first attempts at reading. 

(4) By frequent use of the same set of words and 
idioms, he forms the habit of giving instantly the Eng- 
lish_equi valent of a Latin word or phrase. 

(o) The last part is added to supply all the student 
needs for the study of the language for one year. 

(6) The memory is not overtaxed in the effort to 
retain many meanings for each word, and the judgment 
is trained in modifying the given meaning to adapt it to 
new connections. 

The book is particularly suited to High Schools and 
preparatory Schools, 
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